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PRESBYTERY OF WINCHESTER. 


Leis 


are: Job H. Da 


. Davis 


7. e Rey. James 
isd Prethftery of Columbae, 


it was" 


tery feels a deen 

: évire for the wider ex- 
tensipe Of the of iteusefulness; therefore, 
at we respectfully but ear · 


Professors, that such an ‘enlarged and liberal 
course of poliey be pursued as will tend to 
awaken a deeper and more general interest in 
the .Semioary throughout the whole region 
which ought naturally to look to this Seminary 
for the training of its candidates for the minis- 
try; and thus give to this Seminary a higher posi- 
tion ‘and a moré extended sphere of usefulness. 
The Rev, W. H. Fodte, D.D. and W. B. Dut- 
ton, D. D., and ruling elder James D. Arm- 
atrong were i a committee to act. in 
n of the Synods of Vir- 
inia and North Carolina, to procure a proper 
charter for the, Union Thaplogice) Seminary. 
The Rey. W. H. Foote, D. B. was appointed 
a committee to correspond with the Presby- 
ter af Oarlisle in reference to the organization 
of a churchiat Winston; Maryland: The Com- 
mittae on Education was authorized to obtain 
for the Board an appropriation in aid of a pa- 
e school in Prinee William, provided such 
be resumed. 
The following assessment upon the churches 
was | the next year, viz:—Alexan- 
dria 816; Wiochester, Charlestown, Romney, 
and ‘Moorefield, $13: each; Mount Zion, Fall- 
‘Water, Gerardstown, and 


15 Fan Warrenton, $10; Yellow Ch 
;- Harper’s Ferry, $7; Tuscarora and Ber- 


Nals $6. each; Springfield, Mount Bethel, 
sttérson’s Creek, ‘Mount Hope, Piedmont, 
Smithfield; ‘Lewensville, Salem, and Front 
Royal; each; North River, Bloomery, 
Washington, Back Creek, and Prince William, 
$4 each; Lovetteville and Concord, $3 each. 
pos inguiry an to the compliance of the 
churches with the order of Presbytery respect- 
ing Systematic Benevolence, it was found that 
generally taken for the 


several objects of benevolence recommended 
bythe General Assembly. 


conducted in 
mbly’s Com; 
bytery will report to that 
t may do for the canse; 
ications for aid, be guided 


*. Were appointed, viz., Rev, 
Foote, 5. W. 


time in Prince William. | 

The next stated meeting of at 

be held a Front Royal on Wednesday, April 

Seb, 1858, at balf:past seven o’clock, P. M. 
Presbytery adjourned to meet in Baltimore 


luri e sessions of Synod, at the call of the 
| J. R. GuaHAx, Slated Clerk. 


NEW PRESBYTERY OF LAKE SUPERIOR. 


.; Very many must be interested to hear of 
the organization ofa Presbytery in so import- 
ant a field, on the extreme northern frontier 
of our Union. Missionaries and ministers of 
eur Church have been labouring lonely and 
single-handed ever since 1853. Churches 
have been established and are growing up 
under their teachings and their care. Houses 
of worship have been built, and others are in 
progress of erection, to meet the wants of this 
rowing region. And now the labourers and 
iends have the satisfaction of finding them 
heréd into a Presbytery in connection with, 
and under the care of the General Assembly. 
The members conyened, according to the 
appointment of the General Assembly, in the 
First Presbyterian Church of Ontonagon, on 
Wednesday, 19th u @ opening sermon 
was, — and the copstituting prayer was 
offered by the Rev. J, M. Barnett, of Superior, 
Wisconsin. The Presbytery was organized 
in fhe connection of the Synod of Wisconsin. 
After * chosen the Rev. T. R. Elden of 
Bayfield, Wisconsin, to act as Temporary 
Clerk, the permanent organization of the Pres- 
bytery was: perfected by electing the Rev. J. 
Irwin Smith of Ontonagon, Moderator, and 
the Rev, J. M. Barnett, Stated Clerk. 
The following paper was unanimously adopted 
by the Presbytery, and its adoption followed 
by a delightful season of devotional exercises : 
“" Resoloed, That as a body constituted by the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Chureh, 
we do here, as our first act, record our thanks 
Almighty, God, es the Great Head of the 
urch, for hie goodness. to us in granting to 
us the desite of our hearts in the organization 
of this Preabytery. As a body, we would de- 
éfare our humble and entire dependence upon 
him ‘for ‘wisdom, and guidance, and success. 
We would acknowledge his hand in the pecu- 
har and trying circumstances in which we are 
placed, and hambly implore his guidance, and 
the illumination of his Spirit, to make the path 
ening influences of t Spirit, to help 
wall right! oa ward in the path of duty + te 
ever it maꝝ lead. 
Ons of the trying oi wumstanoes alluded to, 
which reudered the transactions of the 
e still more solemn, was the faot 
that, close by the church where they were sit- 


ting, and daring all their sessions, a lovel 
ci 
the 


d, the Graghter of the pastor of that ohure 


* — 


bytery transacted, 
ed to hold a session at 
the of the Mode- 
regu ing in the Jectu 
ior. Eriday evening in June, 1858. 
Sale B. Eider, minister, 
nd J. Harvey Routes, ruling elder, were apr 
ited un Executive Committee on Missions 
‘thé’ Presbytery, to whom all ommuuica- 
tione ing the cause in'this field may be 
bola; the the Tallon. 
ext Assembly :—-Line beginning 
Mary's river, on cha fiety-sixth parallel 
of North latitads, and fol Wat Hine 


westward ‘the sixteenth idian; ‘thence 
northward’ tthat to the boun 
of United States; and thence eee 
ward along that 
Superior.— Presbyterian 


ot primte wealth and 
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| WRALTH AND PROSEERITY OF FRANKPORT. 


_ is an 


Messrs, | 
| interesting and agreeable city, not merely on 
| of ies historic associations—it 


has a pro- 
vent and a future as well as & past. It is one of 
the 1% Pludes on the continent in, which you 


ee something besides the and the hovel. 


Its rows of, gentlemen’s houses and gardens 
baveva homelike appe and — evidence 
eoinfors;. while the 
buildings in progress show that it is one 
of the ſew places that are not finished. Its 
niptohant prince take pledsare not oily in 
their own ceiled houses, but in the garniture 
of their free city. One liberal man, called 

Stoedel, having spent large sums in the pur- 

chase of paintings, left his splendid collection, 

together with a half million of dollars, for 

the foundation of a public Museum of Art. In 

this museum I spent. delightful dey, feasting 

my eyes hey were weary upon the breath, 

ing canyes.. Mr. Bethman,.a man of large 

wealth ead: ae large Jibérality,. possesses 8 

splendid collection ; and among others, Dan- 

necker’s statue of Ariadue;' which is justly 

called “the glory of Frankfort.” The models 

of this célébrated masterpiece, which have be- 

come so popular even in America, give but a | 
faint idea of the original. Since I looked upon 

this triumph of genius I have realized, as never 

before, that n thing of beauty is a joy for 

ever.” Its chaste expression and outlines of 

faultless grace are daguerreotyped into an 

everlasting remembrance. I know many good 

men object entirely to nude statuary, and it 

may be, when the question is regarded in all 

its bearings, they are right; but I am sure the 

man who could have any other than pure and 

elevated emotions in the presence of Ariadne 

is already beyond the susceptibility of being 

corrupted. | 

| GOETHE, MARTIN LUTHER, &C. 

‘In the public square there is a colossal sta- 
tue of Goethe, which he who looks upon will 
not readily forget. In the old part of the city 
stands the house in which Luther once lived. 
Over the door-way is his bust, with the motto, 
„In silentio et spe erit fortitudo vestra. Here 
also in what is called “the-Jews quarter,” re- 
dolent of antiquity and old clothes, is the resi- 
dencé in which the Rothschild’s family may 
view the ditch from whence they were digged. 
But the times have changed with them. The 
lapse of a few generations have transformed the 
old clothes dealers of Frankfort into a kind of 
House of Commons for the kingdoms of Eu- 
rope. Besides its monuments of art and anti- 
quity there are two things which contributed 
to the pleasure of my sojourn in this city; the 
elegant accommodations of the Hotel de Rus- 
sic, and the polite attention of the Consul 
General of the United States. Mr. Ricker fills 
his office well, and I am not the only Ameri- 
can who has tested his readiness and ability 
to cheer the heart of a stranger. 


HEIDELBERG AND ITS FORMER GLORY. 


From Frankfort I went by rail to Heidel- 
berg in about two hours and a half. This was 
for ages a rich and flourishing city. But war 
has repeatedly swept over it as with the besom 
af destruction; and now it presents only the 
skeleton of its former glory. It consists chiefly 
of one dtréet, extending’ about three miles up 
the declivity of 6 hill to the ruins of a magni- 
ficent castle. The hill is so steep near the top, 
that in descending the carriage wheels were 
locked and the horses almost slid over the 
smooth stone pavement. The castle, for several 


war, until it was finally dismantled by the 
French during the period of the French Re- 
public. The walls still stand, a grim but splen- 
did monument of the departed glory of the 
Palatinate. A strange feeling comes over one 
as he wanders through roofless halle, where the 
beauty and chivalry of former ages have re- 
velled, or looks down from the giddy battle- 
ments, where heroes have fallen in many a 


deadly conflict. Alas! the blood that has here 


flowed like water—the souls that have been 
hurried into eternity, rankling with a murder- 
ers hatred! A singular monument of the riches 
and luxury that once existed here remains in 
good preservation in the cellar. There are two 
immense wine-casks, the largest of whieh is 
capable of holding eight hundred hogsheads. 
It is evident that the lords of the castle were 
not teetotallers. Neither were they niggardly 
in supplying their attendants with the means 
of tarrying long at the wine. Near the great 
cask there is the statue of a court jester, a cele- 
brated wit in his day, of whom an inscription 
infogms the traveller that he never went to bed 
without having finished his thirteenth bottle. 
„Alas! poor Yorick.” 
: THE MONUMENTS OF HEIDELBERG. 
Heidelberg contains monuments of peace as 
well as of war. Here stands the old church in 
the doors of which Jerome of Prague posted 
up his theses against Rome, and the graveyard 
where multitudes listened to his burning elo- 
quence. Here too is the University, still bear- 
ing fruit in old age. It has a number of 
distinguished Professors and several hundred 
students from all lands. The library has suf- 
fered much from the ravages of war. It is 
said that when the great human butcher Tilly 
took the city in 1628, he. used many of the 
books and manuscripts as litter for his cavalry. 
But still it is a large and rare collection. Some 
of the manuscripts are exceedingly interesting. 
Among them are many of Luther and Melanc- 
thon. The feeling that came over meas I tried 
to spell out the words written by the hands 
of the great Reformers was near akin to awe. 
A copy of the Bible was exhibited, in the 
transcribing and adorning of which the Libra- 
rian stated that two monks spent more than 
balf of the fourteenth century. When I re- | 
garded the minuteness and beauty of the work 
I could not doubt the truth of the statement. 
The leaves were of very fine parchment, and 
the writing and decoration were done with a 
clearness and an exquisite delicacy of finishing 
such as no printer could imitate. 


A SURFEIT OF GERMANY. 


But I begin to be sick of Germany. The 
parts through which my course has extended 
for several days is a dead flat in more senses 
than one. I have not seen outside of the cities 
one handsome private residence, or even what 
in our country would be called a farmhouse. 
There is nothing that comes up to our Anglo 
Saxon ideas of a rural home; no broad pas- 
tures with grazing herds ; no widespread wheat- 
fields waving in the eunlight; no orcbards 
drooping under their luscious burdens; nothing 
to indicate the independence and comfort we 
are accustomed to associate with a farmer’s life. 
: HOW THE PEASANTRY LIVE. 

But Jet it not be inferred from this state- 
ment that the land is uncultivated. It is cut 
up into small parcele, and tilled with a minute- 
ness almost as painful to the beholder as to the 

r peasantry, who, whether they own the 
— rent it from lordly proprietors, can 
scarcely save enough of its fruits to cover nak- 
edness or satisfy hunger. You rarely see more 
than a single acre in one crop, and generally 
thie patches are nots quarter of that extent. 
The whole country looks like an immense 
kitchen garden, divided into rectangular beds, 
bordered with flowers selected upon the any- 
colour-so-it’e-red principle, and dotted here and 
there with trimmed and diminative fruit — 
The peasants live in com villages, w 
Narrow paved streets and red tile roofs. The 


first floor of their houses is the stable; the se- 


"| laden, are drawn by the mileh 


‘the former works harder, is more poorly fed 
and clothed, has no pe 


jority of the men are called upon to do the 
State some service. Every petty principality, 


naked in the fields, 
lay louts in soldier clothes lo 
railroad stations, or standing sentinel at the 
Gross roads to keep man and beast in order at 
the point of the bayonet. All this is necessary 
to preserve the balance of power in Europe! 


BADEN BADEN THE WATERING-PLACE OF EUROPE, 


‘which it was taken. 
nor the medicinal water, nor the music, nor 
the promenades constitute the chief attraction 
of Baden Baden. : 


lic gambling tables, which are placed openly 
and under legal protection in a magnifi- 
cent saloon called ‘the Conversation Hall.“ 
I know not why such a name should be 
given to the place, for of the multitudes who 
crowd around the tables, or lounge through 
the ample saloons, no one ever speaks above a 
whisper. You might suppose from the pro- 
found silence that prevails, and the gravity of 
those gentlemen in black coats and white cra- 
vats, Who appear to have a paternal oversight 
of the company, that you were in a place of 
worship. It is a place of worsbip. Mammon 
is the god; and the shrine is in the centre of 
that great table, on either side of which are 
two middle-aged men dressed in solemn black, 
and looking as benevolent as ministers from 
the land of steady habits. This centre, on 
which all eyes are turned, is a horizontal 
wheel, shaped like a dish, and revolving easily 
on a pivot. On the bottom of the dish are lit- 
tle compartments, numbered from one to thirty- 
six. Corresponding numbers are marked on 
the cover of the table at either end. 


centuries, experienced the varied fortunes of bers whatever sum they wish to try their for- 


tunes with. At a given signal the great dish is 
twirled, and at the same time an ivory ball is 
made to spin round the rim. As the motion 
ceases, this ball falls into one of the numbered 
compartments in the bottom, and so determines 
the hazard of the game. If, for instance, a man 
has put down a thousand dollars on number 
twenty, and the ball falls into that number in 
the dish, he has won twenty thousand dollars. 
All the other sums that have been hazarded are 
forfeited to the table, and are quickly raked in 
to prepare for another trial of the wheel. Any 
one can see that the chances of the game are 
greatly in favour of the table—an opinion fully 
confirmed by the-fact that the owners pay to 
the Grand Duke of Baden an annual tax of 
about one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
dollars for the privilege of building and sup- 
porting this Conversation Hall.” And yet 
the promise of success is so specious, such mar- 
vellous stories are told of fortunes that have 
been won in a day, and especially the excite- 
ment of the game is so fascinating to those who 
have more money than brains, that crowds 


ing till late in the night. Indeed, gambling is 
at once the amusement and business of the 


rich man, who stakes his broad gold pieces in 


looking old woman, accompanied by her hus- 


you will probably see the Grand Duke whirled 
by you in his coach-and-four. He is one of the 
fortunate ones, who ride on the beam of the 
great scale by which the balance of power is 
preserved in Europe. What supports his splen- 
did equippage? The tax of the licensed gam- 
bling table. And so it is in all the petty 


cond. serves the.family for parlour, for kitchen, 
and ell, and the gaset.is the barn. From 
these abodes they sally forth for miles to their. 
daily work. Their little earts, if very heavily, 
1, cows; other- 
wise the women drag them, a man occasionally 
lending a belpiag hand. The women perform | 
at least four-fifths of all the agrioultural labour. 


on the worst plantations in our Southern States 
such scenes of female toil and degradation as 
may be witnessed upon every acre of Southern 
Germany.. The chief difference between the 
German peasant and the African slave is, that | 


: personal attachment to | 
his master, and no legal security for support in 
sickness and old age. The only reason of which 
I ean think for imposing so large a portion of 
the field labour on the women, in addition to 
their natural share of the curse, is that a ma- 


as large as one of our counties, must maintain 
ap army as great as that of the whole United 
States. While the women are toiling half- 
see squads of 
unging at the 


Let us rest a few days at Baden Baden, and 
we shall see how those who hold the scales 
enjoy themselves. Baden Baden is the water- 
ing-place not only of Germany, but of Europe. 
It is certainly beautiful for situation; and its 
natural advantages have been improved by all 
that art cun do. The hotels are not only splen- 
did in the outward appearance, but comfort- 
able within; the long avenues of trees, refresh- 
ing to eye and mind; the music on the public 
promenade, morning and evening, most exqui- 
site; and the baths (haud inexpertis loquor) a 
delicious provocative to that cleanliness which, 
in a Christian’s creed, is next to godliness. 
Of the inward effects of the mineral water this 
deponent can only say that he tried it once, 
that it tasted like a warm solution of epsom 
salts, and fully accomplished the purpose for 
But neither the baths, 


ITS GREAT GAMBLING HELL. 
The great feature of the place is the pub- 


HOW THEY PLAY. 
The gamblers put down on one of these num- 


press round the table from early in the morn- 


place. All classes engage in it. The reckless 
piles, sits beside the anxious poor man, who 
offers silver one by one. Here is a respectable- 


band, and there the fair but brazen-faced 
courtezan, whose only adorning is the wearing 
of gold and the putting on of apparel. IIere 
sits an old grey-headed man, and by his side 
the young heir, who has just become “ lord of 
himeelf, that heritage of woe.” And there those 
grave black coats sit, conducting the game 
with open and scrupulous fairness, and at 
every twirl of the wheel scraping silver and 
gold from the table by hundreds and thousands. 


THE GRAND DUKE OF BADEN BADEN. 
Go out now upon the public promenade, and 


priscipalities of Germany. Bach one has its 
watering- place and its Conversation Hall,” 
to which France, England, and America an- 
nually send a multitude of geese to be plucked. 
Shame on the land where the majority of the 
men are mere military machines, where the 
women are degraded into beasts of burden, and 
Grand Dukes swell on the profits of the gam- 
bling table! Again, I say, I’m sick of Ger- 
many. Ho! for the free mountain air of Swit- 
zerland—for the snow-capped Alps, the palaces 
of Nature. 


THE CATHEDRAL OF STRASBURG. 


Let me stop, however, on the way to take a 
harried view of the great cathedral of Strasburg. 
The city is situated about a mile from the 
western side of the Rhine. Ever since it was 
summarily annexed by the royal fillibuster 
Louis XIV. it has been considered the gate of 
France, and is therefore immensely fortified. 
Taking a carriage at the railroad station, I 

through successive lines of fortifica- 
tions, at each one of which my passport was 
examined, and the carriage boxes searched for 
the discovery of contraband tobacco or treason- 
able gunpowder. But the officials are exceed- 
ingly polite, and even complimentary to all 
who have the good sense to be civil. The tra- 
veller is more than repaid for the exercise of 
his patience when he stands in front of the 
cathedral and looks up to the giddy summit of 
its spire, the highest in the world. It towers 
even above the great pyramid of Egypt, and is 
covered from the. base to the pinnacle with 
statues and exquisite carvings. The interior 
of the building is no less magnificent. The 
pillars and arches are in beautiful proportion, 


| and the storied windows are “richly dight” 


sion with old father Time and his scythe press- 
‘THE GERMAN PEASANT AND THE AYRICAN SLAVE. | ing eagerly on, the rearsymbolises the passage 


J ere ree : of man from the morning to the evening of 
It may be safely asserted that there are not 


crowing at twelve 


three wooden statues over the door, one of 
them a coloured person, and all as large as 
life. To prevent all misapprehension there 
was a superscription in French, German, and 
English, announcing that these are “The 
Three Kings.” Upon inquiry I was assured 


immortalized are the same who were led by 


hundred years ago, and whose bones may now 


Cologne. 
tion as to how the magi of the evangelists 


were transformed into kings, or how the num- 
ber was ascertained to have been three, or how 
it is proved that one was a negro, or how 
their bones were originally discovered; but 
was soon as comfortable as any king, stretched 
out upon a sofa, looking upon the Rhine, the 
glorious Rhine, as its bright green waters 
danced and sang directly under my window. 
Thanks to God for rivers and mountains, beau- 
tifying and enriching the earth, and lifting the 
thoughts towards heaven. 
me, if mingling with such devout emotions 
there were shades of a tenderer feeling, and 
the remembrance of a little poem whose every 
verse echoes the sentiment, | 


Recent Action of the Committee of 


currence of the other members of the Execu- 
tive Committee, deem it due to the friends 
of the Society to state their own recent 
action. | 


by many as both feasible and desirable that, 
without at all trenching on the political re- 
lations of slavery, certain moral duties grow- 
ing out of its existence, or moral evils and 
practical immoralities deplored by all evan- 
gelical Christians, and found oecasionally or 
frequently accompanying it, should be dis- 
cussed in our publications; and this without 
losing sight of our original and governing 
principle in the Society’s first organization, 
that its publications shall be “ calculated 
to receive the approbation of all evangelical 
Christians.” 
pressed that the Executive Committee would, 
in their action respecting this matter, exer- 
cisé such wisdom as would promote the use- 
fulness of the Society ‘throughout our whole 
country.” 


past, and the happy expansion of the future 
influence of the Society, we have relied on 
the sympathies, prayers, gifts, and co-ope- 
ration of our brethren in the South as in 
the North. 
resident in any portion of our wide country 
give not their confidence, aid, and personal 
influence, our agents and our tracts, our 
collectors and our volumes are alike denied 
access. 
and from individuals, from men in all the 
strength and fervour of their best years, and 
from Christians arranging their worldly 
affairs in prospect of death, among our 
Southern brethren; a generous and hearty 
support in the former years of our history. 
With equal fidelity to donors and testators 
at the North or at the South, the conductors 
of the Society have aimed to dispense, far 
and near, their respective contributions, for 
the best interests alike of our common 
country and our common Christianity. 


time of the last Anniversary, a treatise on 
the“ Duties of Masters“ under their con- 
sideration. 
before issued by brethren of various evan- 
gelical denominations at the South, and was 
supposed to meet the views that are present- 
ed in the resolutions of that Anniversary. 


together unaware of the inherent embarrass- 
ments. 
the South, as the treatise might be because 
bringing a Northern imprint; it was yet, 
on the other hand, equally evident that 
many Northern friends of the Society might 
object to it as recognizing duties“ inher- 
ing in the relation of “masters, that rela- 
tion, in their view, being forbidden. 


of the authors from whose addresses or tracts 
it was compiled, has been removed by death. 
Two others of these brethren, honoured and 
influential, known as true friends of the 
Society, have judged it inexpedient, in the 
enkindled and excited state of feeling 
awakened both North and South upon the 
various relations of this topic, that those 
writings of their own, which were to forma 


issued with a northern imprint. 
accordingly interdicted our further use of 
the matter thus supplied. | 

Southern field we have received, and from 


the tried and fast friends of the Society, 
expressions the most unanimous and decided, 


Southern authorship, and carefully 


accredited issues, the siftings of a rich 


Alabama, Louisiana, and Tennessee, we 
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with stained glass, of which the oldest presevts 
the most brilliant hues. The celebrated clock 
is curious and wonderful. Besides performing 


the functions of an ordinary time piece, it ex- 
hibits ‘the revolutions of the earth, marks the 
changes of the ecclesiastical ¢alendar, telle the 


day of the month and week, and by a proces- 


life. The whole work, on which a life-like 
efigy of the m looks down complacently, 
is crowned with a cock, clapping its wings and 
| o’clock as naturally as any 
village chanticleer 
Tells the night watches to his feathery dames.” 
THE CITY OF BASLE. AO 
A hard day’s ride in a slow railroad coach 
brought me to the city of Basle on the Swiss 
side of the Rhine. This city used to be cele- 
brated for the piety of its tavern signs. The 
„Ancient Pig,” or, as the more literal transla- 
tion would have it, The Old Sow,” bore an 
inscription laudatory of divine grace, and the 
“Golden Shin of Beef” called upon all travel- 
lers to wake and mourn their sins with 
grief.” I did not find these memorials of the 
religion and poetic taste of the oldest inhabi- 
tant, but I did find a most excellent hotel, with 


that the three royal personages who are thus 
the Star in the East to Bethlehem eighteen 


be seen for a consideration in the Cathedral of 
I did not stop to discuss the ques- 


| one whole side of 
Thi 


tions, and if the present distrust and aliena- 
tion but remain, there must speedily ensue 
s. withdrawal of colporteurs and distribution 
throughout our Southern field... We must 
swrender all the Southern and South-west- 
ern States. To proceed, is thus to palsy 
our Institution. 

‘he Committee have believed that the 
action and instructions of the last Anniver- 
sary; explicitly cherishing as they do the 


Society's usefulness “throughout our whole 


country,” could not contemplate, even on 
the part of those Northern friends most 
earpestly advocating them, any revolution- 
ary and disruptive change in the line of the 
Society's policy, cutting off from the Society 
a portion of “our whole country so large, 
and in our past Jabours so largely blessed, 
as che entire South, 
The Publishing Committee therefore voted 
with entire unanimity to arrest the issue of 
the work that had been before them, confi- 
de believing that their action in the 
premises would commend itself to the So- 
ciety ander the por which the subject 
has assumed; and the Executive Committee 
united In sustaining this as the only present 
action conservative of all the interests, and 
just to all the parties involved. 3 

It were a waste of the Society’s funds to 
issue a treatise on Southern duties for which 
we could find no Southern readers, and for 
the sake of securing such issue, to forego 
deliberately, and without explicit warrant 
from the Society, all further opportunity of 
sending thitherward the large body of pub- 
lications we have hitherto, under God’s 
manifest blessing, scattered there. 

To the further developments of God's 
ood providence, and to the guidance of his 
pit, promised where reverently and hum- 

bly implored, the Committee now refer this 
question, meanwhile „seeking the things 
that make for peace,“ and aiming to secure 
the “ fruit of righteousness sown in peace 


Who will blame 


But one thing want these banks of Rhine; 
Thy gentle hand to clasp in mine.” 
J. v. 
— 


For the Presbyterian. 


the American Tract Society. 


The Publishing Committee, with the con- 


At the last Anniversary it was regarded 


And the confidence was ex- 


For the successful maintenance of the 


If the evangelical Christians 


We have received from charches 


The Publishing Committee had, at the 


It was composed of articles 


The Publishing Committee were not al- 


Looked upon with some distrust at 


Since the preparation of this treatise, one 


rominent portion of the treatise, should be 
They have | 


But in addition, from all quarters of our 


that any publication by our press bearing 
upon the topic of slavery, even though of 
ept 
within the terms of the resolutions of the 
Anniversary, could bave no other result 
than precipitating the entire withdrawal of 
the South from co-operation with the Socie- 
ty. The new works would find no gate of 
access; and the separation would henceforth 
exclude even our older issues, by flinging 
over them the suspicion of their origin from 
a quarter presumed to have become hostile 
to the interests of the South. Of those 


evangelical literature in our own and in 
European lands—books on which God's 
Spirit has put his evident and gracious ap- 
proval—it seemed asad necessity to be com- 
pelled to clog in any way their circalation. 

From. Maryland, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Georgia; from 


hear but one testimony, as borne by State 
Branches and auxiliaries, by the Society’s 
officers, General Agents, Superintendents, 
and Colporteurs, by ecclesiastical bodies, 
and by the religiouspress. Over the South 


of them that make peace. 

John Knox, David Magie, William R. 
Williams, William Adams, Benjamin C. 
Cutler, Nehemiah Adams, William Forrest, 
William Winterton, Alfred M. Tread well, 
Olirer H. Lee, Alfred S. Barnes, Richard 
T. Haines, Moses Allen, Thomas C. Dore- 
mus, Richard S. Fellowes, George N. Titus, 
Oliver E. Wood, Executive Committee. 

William A. Hallock, O. Eastman, J. M. 
Ste vet son, Corresponding Secretaries. 

New York, September 10, 1857. 


For the Presbyterian. 


LETTERS FROM INDIA. 


FROM A MISSIONARY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD 


Pesnawakr, India, May, 1857. 
My Dear Friend—Oa the opposite side 
of Lahor there is the beautiful garden 
of Shaliman, built by Shah Jeban, more 
than half a mile long, consisting of three 
successive terraces, rising one above the 
other, with innumerable fountains in mar- 
ble tanks and beautiful garden houses, sur- 
rounded by the finest mango groves and 
extensive plantations of oranges, limes, and 
pomegranates. It is still the favourite re- 
sort for pic-nic parties and those who wish 


for a “change of air“ —one of the principal 


remedies in this stagnant climate. The 
celebrated beauty, Nur Jehan, once played 
here the same part which Madame du Barry 
and de Montespan played in the pleasure 
grounds of Versailles. Iu the city of Lahor 
the finest building, I think, is the Badihabi 
Mosque, built by Aurungzeb about two 
hundred years ago, principally of red sand- 
stone, with three well proportioned cupolas 
of white marble, and lofty minarets, which, 
however, are too bare to be beautiful. The 
space before this mosque is enclosed by a 
wall six hundred feet long and more. This 
mosque, with its adjoining apartments, was 
desecrated by the Sikhs, who slaughtered 
swine in it, and afterwards used it as a pow- 
der magazine. When the Europeans came 
they quartered their soldiers in it until they 
had built barracks, and then they continued 
to use it as a magazine until last year, when 
the government, having no more use for it, 
restored it to the Mahometans. The latter, 
however, have not manifested much enthu- 
siasm at this restoration; and when J last 
saw it, a very few men were engaged in 
cleaning it, “for God's sake.” I doubt 
whether it will ever be much used again 
for worship, especially as the government 
have not settled to which of the two sects 
among the Mussulmans, the Shiahs or the 
Sunnis, the mosque is exclusively to belong; 
and they do not worship together. The 
civil station of Lahor takes its name, Anar- 
kali, from an octagonal domed tomb which 
was erected by Jehangir over a Persian slave 
girl of that name—(it means “ pomegran- 
ate-bud”’)—whom he had immured alive at 
the command of his father, Akbar, sixteen 
years before. The tomb has been white- 
washed, is now called St. James, and has 
two drowsy sermons preached in it every 
Sunday by a chaplain to the East India 
Company. Nur Jehan, the favourite of 
the Emperor Jehangir, was more fortunate. 
She chose her own last resting-place in the 
most beautiful spot this side of Kashmir, 
at Hassan Abdal, where a ruined marble 
monument, said to be a cenotaph, two fine 
cypress trees of great age, some wild date 
trees, remains of marble basins with thou-- 
sands of fishes religiously fed by a Faqir, 
and numerous natural fountains still beto- 
ken the taste and beauty of by-gone ages. 
But Hassan Abdal is one stage beyond 
Rawal Pindi, on the road to the Indus; and- 
I have not told you any thing of that place 
as yet. Why, really, there is not much to 
tell about it, though I spent three weeks 
there very pleasantly in the family of Mr. 
Morrison, who is stationed there, the only 
missionary in this whole Doab. I do not 
know the exact number of its inhabitants; 
the district contains over half a million of 
people. It consists, of course, of mud houses 
with flat roofs; very few of the houses are 
of brick. It looks very much like most 
other towns in India; if one has seen one, 
he has seen all. I wonder whether a native 


in regard to the towns and villages in Amer- 
ica, were he to travel there. Our impres- 
sions, in this respect, are as they are with 
men and animals. When I first went to 
America I could not see how people ever 
distinguished between one negro and an- 
other. You have seen Chinese, I suppose. 
Do not they seem all precisely alike? But 
the fact is, the general seizes us before the 
particular; the universal before the indi- 
vidual ;—a truth which alone makes gen- 
eralization in science possible. For if we 
could not establish a principle before hav- 
ing gathered all the facts, or lay down 
a universal law, unless we had taken an 
induction of every instance, there would 
be no end of dry cataloguing, and no pro- 
gress whatever in scicnce. So neither the 
a priori nor the a posteriori philosophers 
are exclusively right; they must meet some- 
where, to be useful. But people somehow 
never do learn that extremes are extremes. 
This is true in theology, aud religion, and 
missionary work, as well asin every thing else. 

Rawal Pindi is the largest 
Doab; it lies also on one of the roads to 


energetic, and succeed in the arrangements 
which they are making for the accommoda- 


merchants from Affghanistan may in future 


we have now a virtual suspension of collec- | 


take a route into India as far north as this. 


Wi however, 


‘in that it consists of a series of valleys en- 


(waliks) or else a regime 
‘sisting of one thousand men, and hence 


only maintained their independence against 


against the armies of the Mogul sovereigns, 
against all the ferocious cavalry of the 
Duranis, against the veteran battalions of 
Ranjit Singh, but secure in their mountain 
fastuesses, and connected by ties of con- 
sanguinity and fellow-feeling with other 
Affgban tribes still wilder than themselves, 
they actually exacted “black mail’ from 
from the successive rulers of the Punjab, 
until the British, with wonted skill, tact, 
administrative talent, and not least by the 
bayonet, succeeded in overcoming these 
tribes, and establishing something like civil 
government among them; the agricultural 
classes have been appeased by a light assess- 
ment, and the Gandgarh Mountain, the 
most notorious place, has been cleared of 
robbers. 


nor have insurrections been wanting, espe- 
cially among the Syads, (or those who claim 


idle, governed by fanatical mullahs, (or re- 
ligious teachers) who never cease preaching 
against the unbelievers. The country, too, 
is so rugged, offering every facility for at- 
tack, escape, or defence, that danger must 
for a long time continue to be apprehended 
in those defiles and fastnesses, with their 
rapid torrents and precipitous rocks, where 
a few fighting ‘‘saints,” with a rabble of 
marauders, might set up the standard of re- 
volt at any moment. 
fore, is still kept by a force ready to move 
at a moment's warning, and by innumer- 
able little forts garrisoned by police and 
irregulars. Indeed, the police stations on 
both banks of the Indus are so subjected to 
night attacks by the warlike population, 
that they are all built in the shape of little 
forts, which are entered by a door high up, 
the ladder for the ascent being always drawn 
up and kept inside. 
may be, with some propriety, called pacified, 

whilst the tribes across the Indus, both those 

within the British territory and those bor- 

dering it, keep the Punjab irregulars, a 

light, nimble, powerful army, to whom the 

guard of the frontier is entrusted, in a state | 
of chronic restlessness and anxiety. 


this classical river, you must now leave me 
here, or else I should have to delay sending 
this off for another fortnight. 
that I have written these few lines, I am 
rather anxious that they should get to you. 
Our correspondence is of necessity so lim- 
ited, and yet I am so desirous of keeping up 
that kind interest which you have always 
taken in me, and which you say you still 
take, that I do not willingly allow any un- 
necessary length of time to elapse without 
your hearing from me. 
this rather a strange letter from a mission- 
ary; there is not a word in it about preach- 
ing or spreading the gospel. But, my dear 
sir, the whole energy of a newly arrived 
missionary is so much taken up with the 
acquisition of the necessary languages, and 
the things 

to this, 3 
aching head, and to perform long and doubly 
tedious journeys, it might be a wonder al- 
most that he should have to write any 
thing at all. 
poor, stammering sort of way; but you have 
frequently read descriptions of such preach- 
ing, and of its immediate effects, too; why, 
then, should I describe what cannot be new 
to you, and would be very wearisome and 
mortifying to me? O, my dear friend, I do 
need your prayers very much, and in a 
doubly significant sense, that God would 
open unto me a door, and that utterance 


mouth boldly, to make known the mystery 
of the gospel, for which I am an ambassador. 


lege of mutual intercession is! You are 
very often, certainly daily in my thoughts; 


of India would not make the same remark | 


place ip this ay su 
prise that, even with such a great clerical in- 


Kashmir, and if the authorities there are 


tion of a larger traffic, it is possible that the 


ever, depends on various ‘contin- | 
gencies, and meanwhile the frequented cara- 
van routes sre much further south. ‘There 
is no doubt, however, that the place is one 
of growing importance.‘ A bill sanatarium, 
about seventy miles distant, called Mari, 
depends pretty much on Rawal Pindi for 
its supplies; and the town itself ap 

also to be growing, on account of the large 
military foree stationed in the adjoining can- 
tonments, to watch the „ Ha- 
zara in the north and west, The district 
of Hazara resembles Greece and Switzerland, 


circled by hills; the whole tract undulating 
with ridges, so that out of a horizontal area 
of two thousand five hundred square miles 
about a tenth is level. The inhabitants, 
too, like the Swiss and the Greeks of old, 
seem to be an indomitable, hardy race. 
Their very name seems to imply that. their 
country belongs to a thousand equally inde- 
pendent chieftains, who are called kings, 

iment, usually con- | 


* 


called by che Tartars (though the word is 
Persian) Hazara, may have been left here 
by one of the Tartar conquerors, and hence |. 
the designation of the district from those 
colonists. They appear to be allied, how- 
ever, to the Affghans, certainly in this, that 
they are banditti, one and all, aud consider 
it a most honourable thing to make tha; 
living by highway robbery. They 5 
did so prior to British rule. They have not 


the first onset of the fanatic Sikhs of old, 


But the revenue has, of course, 
been consumed by the costs of collection; 


to be the descendants of Mahomet). And 
there are still elements of unquiet amon 
them, the military class being large an 


The country, there- 


But still the Hazaras 


But having kindly accompanied me across 


And now 


You may think 


of the country, that if in addition 
e should have to groan under an 


I have preached, too, in a 


may be given unto me, that I may open my 
What a bond of spiritual union this privi- 


I often, in my thoughts, dwell on the kind- 
ness and affection which you have exhibited 
toward me with so much uniformity and 
tenderness, since I first knew you; and I 
take the deepest interest in all that concerns 
you and yours. 

I am very thankful to you for all the lit- 
tle news items you so kindly detailed to me. 
I shall be very thankful for similar ones. 
Do keep me acquainted with all the little 
changes that may take place in the circle of 

our family and acquaintances, in as far as 
1 know them. Here in my utter loneliness, 
without a companion or friend, in any di- 
rection for hundreds of miles, it has been 
quite a treat to read over your letter. 

And now, my dear friend, I commend 
you to the God of all grace, and to Jesus, 
the High Priest of our profession, and pray 
that he may abundantly prosper and bless 
you, and give you many souls for your hire. 
Believe me most affectionately ies 


PIUS 1X. AT FLORENCE. 
Florence, which—if I may apply to it a 
happy hit of Lord Cockburn’s—is common- 
ly, at this season of the year, as silent and 


solitary as the grave, or even as Pisa, ex- 


hibits since the arrival of the Pope a very 
curious spectacle. The wish to see a real 
live Pope has brought up from the depths 
of the Maremma many an ancient dowager 
and withered spinster; and you see their 
wizened faces peering out from beneath the 
strange coal-scuttle bonnets that first rose on 
Grosseto about the date of the Con of 
Verona. And then the swarms of priests 
and monks! One can compare it only to 
the great invasion of the rats in the town of 
Hamelin. I must frankly confess my sur- 


usion, the reception of Pope Pius by the 

people, wherever he appears, should be so | 
— as it unquestionably is. Indeed, even 
the priests and monks themselves do not ex- 
hibit the spontaneous veneration one expects. 
Probably they are afraid. | 


in order to expiate the crime of freeing Italy 


In the music of that Italian anthem I am 
ready to march from Rome to Vienna, or 
Vienna to Rome, fighting the Pope, and 
destroyin 

hope to f 
open Bible in one hand and a tri- coloured 
torn flag in the other; and then to march 
again and again at the head of my Italian 
followers towards Rome. 
with my flag upon the ruins of the Vatican, 
and to say from their fatal relies to Europe 
—to say to the whole world, “In spite of 
diplomatists, in spite of politicians, in spite 
of despots, in spite of priests, in spite of 
prelates, in spite of Popes, Italy has become 
the land of freedom! 
Italy! Away with foreigners! Away with 
foreigners! Amen.” 


period at which their solemn vows are taken 
by the nuns, was not always of that opinion, 
and some years ago he was rather disposed 
to order the novices to take their vows at a 
still later period than is customary. The 
Congregation of Regular Bishops, therefore, 
investigated the question submitted to them, 
i. e. whether it were good to bind with irre- 
vocable vows, young persons of seventeen 
or eighteen years. The Congregation an- 
swered that it was good, for three reasons: 
firstly, because it behoved them not to im- 
pede the prodigies of effectual grace, which 
inspires‘ and operates in an extraordinary 
call; secondly, that it should not be allowed 
to be inferred that Rome had been in error 
for several centuries in permitting the mo- 
nastic garb to be taken at sixteen or seven- 
teen years of age; and lastly, that the pre- 
sent times were somewhat unfavourable, and 
that if novices were not speedily subjected 
to the obligation of their vows, there would 
be a danger of losing the greater part of 
them. Now, do not you think a congrega- 
tion which judges and decrees in this man- 
ner must be the very salt of the earth? The 
third reason especially is as rich as Califor- 
nia. Even our sportsmen, who spread their 
fowling nets at the paretago, will tell you 
that the thrushes, if they are not caught at 
once, grow wary, and cannot one of them be 


got into the net. Letter from Rome. 


tobiography, George Fox's Journal —a chap- 
ter in the history of England, as well as in 
the history of religion—will remember that 
Mr. Wilkinson, the luckless owner of the 
cy steeple houses,” in the Abbey Holme, 


lowed his flock to Pardshaw Crag; went in 
and out amongst them like a shepherd seek- 
ing to recover his stray sheep; and ended 
by becoming himself a preacher amongst 
the sect which flourished here in those days, 
despite the severity of “one Musgrave, 
then Governor of Carlisle Castle, and the 
five pounds offered to any who would cap- 
ture one of their preachers. 
whether from the days of George Fox, nearly 
two hundred years ago, until Sunday last, 
any one had ventured to occupy as an evan- 
gelist the natural rostrum on Pardshaw Crag. 
So it was, however, on Saturday last, and 
properly enough by a Quaker 
from that transatlantic commonwealth which 
it is the glory of English Puritanism to have 
planted. Dr. J. R. Thomas, a physician of 
Baltimore, and of reputation as a minister 
of the Society of Friends, is on a visit to 
these parts, and some of the brotherhood 
suggested that he should occupy the pulpit 
of their venerable founder. To those of our 
readers who do not know the spot, it may be 
necessary to say that Pardshaw Crag is a 
huge mass of limestone, which seems to 
form one of the extremities of the Western 
Hills, rising up suddenly over a road that 
branches off the highway from Whitehaven 
between three and four miles west of Cock- 
ermouth. Its front, for the space of several 
acres, is an easy acclivity; und on its edge 


ing elevation, half the population of the 
country might be addressed on a still day; 
the summit and sides of the crag, with the 
field beneatb, affording abundant sitting- 


He mate od yidgind ett deo 
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_ FATHER GAVAZZI ON ITALY. 


At the close of a lecture recently deliv- 
ered in Wolverhampton, England, Father 
. — inal Wiseman said he 
could not s of the present oceupant of 
the chair of St. Peter in words, but pon in 
hymus and music, He (Gavazzi) had not 
learnt the Irish brogue, or to praise Pius 

But if I have to praise him in Italian 
music (he said in conclading), it shall be 
the musie of the bombardment of Rome 
the music of the breach in the strong walls 
of the Eternal City—the music of the flames 
shooting high into the air from the pile of 
the burning palace—the music of the one 
hundred and fifty corpses that lie unburied, 
by his own instructions, without the walls 
of Rome, to horrify, by the sight of corrupt 
caroases of their fellows, the surviving pa- 
triot Italians—the music of six thousand 
Italians in chains in twelve Roman fort- 
resses—the music of eighteen thousand 
families deprived of fathers and husbands— 


— 


the ‘music’of seven thousand exiles who ure 


now living out a miserable existence in dis- 
tant lands—the music of one bundred and 
fifty victims who, in one little Roman State, 
have laid down their lives upon the scaffold 


from all French, or Austrian, or any such 
demented foreign rule! That is my music. 


his deadly influence. This I 
ve to sec—my Italy having the 


I hope to stand 


Italy! O beautiful 


— — 


The Pope and the Young Nuns, 


The Pope, who is now accelerating the 


E 


the scenery or the 


implicity not to be exeeeded, 
staining from allusions to 
associations of the place and to the peculiar 
doctrines of the society, The sermon was 
succeeded by another space of meditative 
silence, which was broken by Mr. J 
Priestmyn of Newonstle, who made an affec- 
tionate exhortation to the youtg and the old 
in the — 08 to choose for themselves 
the paths of righteousness and peace. The 
unwritten rituslism of Quakeriém 


7 would the strains. 
| e undredth, i those 
everlasting. hil 


ls, and floating away to 

solitudes of the lake and che Aig yet 
a solemn conclusion to this interesting 
scene. But its strict simplicity was main- 
tained to the end—the dismissal consisting 
in an ab notification that another meet-. 
ing would be held in the evening at Pard- 
shaw Hall, the name of a Friend's meeting 
house at the foot of the crag.— Carlisle Ex- 


am iner. 


MARTYR OF SIXTEEN. - 


In the accounts which we find in our 
English papers respecting the horrors enact- 


and terrify into recantation. 


The Quakers at Pardshaw Crag. 


The readers of that most remarkable au- 


ptied by the preaching of Friends, fol- 


We know not 


reacher, 


is a stone so exactly resembling the front of 
a pulpit, as to suggest its having been set 
up for that purpose. From this command- 


room for a hundred thousand people within 
ear-shot of a well-managed voice. 1 
Dr. Thomas' s congregation on Sunday 
was striking, at first sight, from the eon- 
trast afforded by the paucity of their num- 
bers to the vast amplitude of space which 
they had chosen for their meeting. At the 


distance of half a mile or so they might be 
mistaken for sheep or stones clustered and 
scattered on the crag. But far more striking 
was the effect as one drew near enough to 
distinguish human forms, to mark the gene- 
ral attitude of devotion, and to catch the fa- 
miliar accents of prayer, blending with the 
song of birds, the hum of insects, and the 
inarticulate fervour of praise that seemed to 
rise from nature as she Jay basking in the 
Sabbath smile of her Maker. There were 
probably at this time about five hundred 
persons present, most of them reclining on 
the grass, or seated on cushions taken from 
the vehicles that were left at the foot of the 
ascent; but for some time after numerous 
additions were made—the noiseless footfall 
on the soft green floor of this mighty temple 
causing no distraction, as elsewhere, to the 
devout assembly. The prayer over, a short 
interval of silence ensued, daring which we 
had leisure to observe the faces of Friends 
from Carlisle, Cockermouth, and White- 
haven, as well as from the nearer villages 
and towns. Ths preacher,.on again pre- 
senting himself at the stone, announced no 
text, but.simply quoted the words, They 
did all eat and were filled.” Reminding 
his hearers that this was said of the multi- 
tudes whom the Lord fed by miracle in the 
desert, ‘he | ded to speak at once of 
spiritual hunger and of the divine provision 
for its satisfaction. On this theme he dis- 
coursed for half an hour with an effective 


is, 
' feet fast in the stocks. 


ed in India, we notice the following as con- 
taining some pleasing features illustrative 
of the power of Christian faith, and allu- 
sions to the Missions. | 


“ Caubullee” writes to the London Daily 
News in defence of missionary effort, and 
an illustration of the way in which officers 
may commend their faith without violation 
of duty, tells the following touching story : 
„When the wretched 6th Regiment muti- 
nied at Allahabad, and murdered their offi- 
cers, one of them, a lad of sixteen, esca 3 
in the darkness to a neighbouring ravine. 
Here he found water; and although desper- 
ately wounded, this, without food, prolonged 
his life and sufferings during four Se days 
and nights. Each night he contrived to 
raise himself with difficulty into a tree for 
protection from troops of jackals. But the 
poor boy’s lengthened sufferings tended 
doubtless to draw him more sensibly into 
communion with Him whose felt 
enables the martyr to triumph at the stake. 
He had a high commission to fulfil before 
his departure. On the fifth day he was 
discovered in a dying state, and was dragged 
by the brutal Sepoys before one of their 
leaders to receive sentence. There he found 
another prisoner, a Christian catechist, for- 
merly a Mohamuiedan, whom his expected 
executioners were attempting to torment 
Appalled by 
the terrible fate which awaited him as an 
apostate from Islamism, the firmness of the 
native was giving way, upon which the offi- 
cer, who had been anxiously watching the 
result, cried out, ‘Q, Padre, Padre, do not 
deny the Lord Jesus.’ Just at this moment 
the alarm of a sudden attack by the gallant 
Col. Neil and the Madras Fusileers caused the 
instant flight of the murderous fanatics, and 
the catechist’s life was saved, but the youth- 
ful martyr was beyond the reach of human 


cruelty—he had entered into bis rest.“ 


Other letters confirm this statement, and 
give some further details, from which it ap- 
pears that this martyr to the faith was Mr. 
A. M. Cheek, of the 6th Bengal Infantry, 
son of Oswald Cheek, Eeq., of Evesham, 
and that his real age was sixteen. A cap- 
tain in the Artillery writes under date of 
Fort Allahabad, 19th June: —“ I received 
this morning your letter, and proceed to 
answer it as well as I cap, and gi¥@ you 
what particulars I have been able to obtain 
regarding poor Marcus Cheek’s death. On 
the night of the 6th instant he had left the 
mess-house before 9 P. M., and gone to his 
own house, which was not far distant, and 
retired to rest. From that period till four, 
five, or six days afterwards we heard nothing 
regarding him, and supposed he had been 
killed amongst the many who fell victims 
to the treachery of the 6th Regiment. 
About the 12th instant we heard — was 
lying badly wounded at the Khowheor Gar- 
dens, where the Moulvie (whose name I do 
not know,) the head insurgent at Allaha- 
bad, had established himself. Holding the 
fort with so few men, we can make no offen- 
sive movements, and could only hope that 
the few survivors might yet remain alive 
when means were at our di to punish. 
„“On the 17th inst. the Moulvie fled, in 
consequence of our small force 74 and 
burning Durzabad, and chasing the insur- 
gents from Kydgunge, a portion of the na- 
tive city; and on the same re poor 
Cheek was brought into the fort, having 
been sent from the gardens in a dooly to 
the American mission-house, about a mile 
distant from the fort, by some friendly peo- 
ple, from whence we brought him by send- 
ing some of the Madras Fusileers in 2 
steamer up the Jumna river, the mission- 
house being on its bank. Poor fellow! he 
was in a sad state—sometimes slightly sen- 
sible, and sometimes the reverse. But 
from what fell from his lips, we believe 
that he was attacked in his own house, and 
in the attempt to escape was cut down at 
the door by a sabre cut across his brow or 
head, where he had a most severe wound. 
When he came amongst us, he remembered 
nothing but the fact of some people having 
been kind enough to him, and giving him 
water and melons. All else was coufused. 
Evidently he had suffered much, and his 
body exhibited signs of great ton in 
the marks of bruises and sores caused from 
exposure to the sup. He died the same 
evening, and was buried in the covered way 
of the fort, near the river side, and at the 
salient angle of the Jumna battery. A 
conductor of my establishment, a Mr. Cole- 
man, and his wife, were seized by the in- 
surgents and taken to the gardens, where 
they saw poor Cheek. Every effort was 
made by the rebels to induce them to ab- 
jure their faith and become Mohammedans, 
and threats made that unless they did s0 
they must forfeit their lives. Poor Cheek, 
in his almost last moments of sensibility, | 
called Mrs. Coleman to his side, and bid 
her remember and do any thing but that— 
to be true to her faith and to her hope; and 
after these few words of exhortation be and 
she were parted. We know no more; but 
amid the records in heaven these few words 
of his may have been written, and brought 
down a message of pardom and acceptance 
to the dying soldier.” 
A clergyman also writes from Allahabad : 
“On the night of the — — —— 
(young Cheek) eseaped to the Ganges, a 
was there found by the Mobammedans, 
and thence brought to their head - quarters. 


There the new Gopeenauth Nundy met 


with him, saw him wounded with sword 
cuts, and showed him all the kindness in 
bis power. The Mohammedans, seeing 
thi them, and made Gopeenauth’s 
Your nephew auf- 
to get milk for him, but the Mohammedans 
prevented even this trifling kindness, nor 
would they allow bim to give him a drink 
of water. Gopeenaath — 
vine to witness a good: confession. : 
publicly declared his faith before the scqeff- 
ing Mobammedans, had :worship:with your 
nephew and the other Christiane who were 
with bim, and showed that be wen 108 
ashamed of Jesus. He was freq 
threatened with death by the . 
‘dans, and told then he was not afraid. 
Your nephew ssid to him, Padre Sahib, 


hold on to your faith; don’t give it up? 
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Publiched at 608 (late 144) Chestnut street, 
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’ way 
together with a num 
the massacre at Mee- 
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PRAYER -FOR INDIA... 
The is un extract from paper 

pré opased that all who fear God should 

the tine from past scven to eight A. 

M. daily, during July, for special prayer; aud 
the following, in reference to the foregoing 


consid 12 portions of Scripture are 
ä hat the Lord would protect his people, 
prayers, and graciously favour his 


heat their ar his 

i cause. 115 
That 11 would combort the woundel, afflict- 
d 


anxiety to seek protection and 


our cou 


untry.women 
chore in captivity ; 
lasein tual good, "i many 
ndividual cases} the ¢s lishnient of a 


public policy; in the re- 
of; Rleapbemy; and in the overthrow of 
tems of error and superstition. 

“That He would control and hold in check the 
unruly wills of sinfal men, and turn the ooun- 
spl our enemies to foolishness. 

‘That He would create a — of deep humi- 
liagion; for personal and national sins. 
o That ‘He would preserve our rulers from 
opmpliances with idolatrous and superstitious | 
and with the sinful anti-social system 
af ste, and give to them, and to every one 
vu in a position of authority and responsi- 
bility alf needful courage, wisdom, and con- 
staney, ‘and “ the spirit of a sound mind.” 
(2 Timothy 1. 7. 
Tbat He would preserve the health, and en- 
courage the hearts of our faithful troops, and 
onan them fully to. restore order and tran- 
uillity, 
Thet ‘He would affect the hearts of the sc 

e of England, so as to create a new and deep 
interest in India; with fervent desires, efforts, 
and prayers ſor her conversion to the Lord. 

Aud finally, that He would have mercy on 
the people of this land, and remember his 
word unto his servants, on which He has 
caused us to hope (Psalm exix. 49), that his 

Son shall have the heathen for his inheritance 

Psalm 11 that all nations shall serve 

im. (Pealm Ixxii. 11.“ “ 


or Dr. CokEMAN.— We are 
happy to announce the safe arrival, and in 
good health, of the Rev. Lyman Cole- 
man, D. D. who has, during the past year, 
made an extensive and gratifying tour 
through Palestine and neighbouring coun- 
tries. Dr. Coleman will immediately resume 
his important duties as Principal of the 
Presbyterian Institute in Philadelphia. 
— ʒu—ẽ 

AID ron THE SuFFERERS IN INDIA.— 

About thirty thousand dollars have already 


been collected in London for the relief of 


the sgfferers.in India. The London Daily 
News suggests that arrangements should be 
made on a.large scale for bringing home 
the wives and children of officers and sol- 
.. SouTHERN OPINIoNS.—In reference to 
the proposed overture by the New-school 
Richmond Conventionists to unite with the 
Old-school Presbyterians, both the Central 
Presbyterian, published at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, and the Southern Presbyterian, pub- 
lished at Charleston, South Carolina, ex- 
press the decided opinion that no such 
amalgamation can be effected. Their views 
coincide with those we have expressed on 
the subject. 


— 


Goop: ro LIVE. — An article in the 


New York Tribune, professing to come from 
a clergyman, denounces the religious peri- 
odical press as wholly unfit for introduction 
into the family circle. The leading jour- 
nals are mentioned by name, among which 
we figure. It is wondrous pitiful that this 
pretended clerical gentleman should have 
fallen on such evil times. Not one religious 
journal fit for his perusal! Either his piety 
or spleen ‘must be of extraordinary inten- 
sity—most likely the latter. That a pro- 
fessed minister of the gospel should resort 
to the Tribune for the utterance of com- 
plaints against the religious press is a dark 
sign, and an indication, we should think, 
that the writer is drawn in that direction 
by his affinities. The moral and religious 
bearing of the Tribune is well known, and 
this writer is, no doubt, one of that class of 
ministers to which the Tribune has no ob- 
jection. That a true minister of Christ 
could have written the article in question, 
and introduced it to the public through 
such a channel, is among the matters too 
hard for our faith. Whoever he may be, 
he is a libeller, who, under false colours, 
makes his assaults on religion. 


— 


Rev. Da. THotuck.—A letter from 

Halle, Germany, dated August 12th, thus 
s of Tholuck : 

‘Last Sunday Dr. Tholuck gave us his 
last sermon for the term— very solemn 
discourse from the text, It is finished.“ 

4 Jo me it was particularly affecting, in- 
asmuch as I was almost certain that it was 
the last which I should ever be privileged 
to hear from his lips. How loth I was to 
bear him olose, even though his last words 


Foro to be those of the benediction! The 


golden stream flowed on and on, laden with 


© gpiriteal riches, but the end éame at last, 


and one of life's great boons was for me 
‘finished.’ 
hass enjoyed few things more since I 
have been here than these academical ser- 
vioes | They take’ place once in two weeks 
zin the noble old ‘Dom church’ set apart for 
that: specific purpose. Dr. Tholuck almost 
invariably Officiates, and though it may be 
true, as some maintain who heard him twen- 
ty ago; that his eloquence has lost a 
Jittle of its brillianey and edge, it must have 
gained in depth and subdued pathos more 
chan an equivalent for What it bas lost. 
Nay, one should not speak of ‘loss ; it is a re- 
of growth--the brilliant flower is not 
lost; it ripens into solid, luscious fruit. It 


is a repetition of the same aa 5 


nt by which the imp 
of lord. Alaal it will be mine no 


do in the multitude: beneath 
greets apostle of Germany: Othats 


and listen: tog the 


and goyand jenrieh themselves 


pathway 


but 
0 to hope for she privileges of the leat few 


mo 1 again 


it all. Yery,good, has not 
auffered man to mor it wholly, . but still 


en Allahabad was retaken 


the British. Mes Owen: and Munnis 
@xpented 
enter Mr. Hay left chat eit xy. 
aon, Tube letter from ‘missionaries up the 


0 arrive in Caleutta soon 


éoubtry,’ we regret to say, do not discredit 


the distressing rumour concerning the fate 
| of the fagitives from 


ey do not fully confirm it. Thers is still 
a probability that our missionary friends 
may. be among the foreigners who are 
reported to be held as hustages by the 
febellious chiefs: at wartoed: 
These letters and the newspaper accounts 
dbseribe a serious state of things at Agra. 
A large body of native soldiers, approach - 
ing to attack that city, were encountered at 
a short distance from it, by the small Bri- 
tish. force at that place. After a severe 
conflict, the British were compelled to re- 
treat for want of ammunition, and to shut 
themselves up in the fort. All the Eutope- 
ans and East Indians of Agra, and our mis- 
sionaries also, took refuge-in the fort. The 
mutinous sepoys did not enter the city, but 
evil disposed persons so destroyed all the 
buildings, and other property that had been 
desertéd: ‘The loss of the Mission in this 
espect will be a heavy one. The fort is a 
large and strong one, and is said to be well 
supplied with provisions. Its inmates will 
be able to defend themselves, it is helieved, 
until relief can: be brought to them; but 


awe 


they will be subject to trying pri vatious, 


and may be reduced, perhaps, to great 
extremity. 

We may here state the situation of the 
missionaries, so far as known. Mr. Loe- 
wenthal is at Peshawar, where the British 
are in strong position; Mr. Morrison and 
his family are in the hills near Rawal Pin- 
di; Dr. Newton and his family are at Saba- 
thu; Mr. Carleton and his family are at 
Kussowli, in the hills near Sabathu; Dr. 
Campbell, Messrs. Caldwell, Janvier, Cal- 
derwood and their families, and Mrs. Scott 
of Agra, Mrs. Woodside, and Mrs. Heron 
are all at Landour, in the hills; and Messrs. 
Woodside and Heron at their station at 
Dehra, which is but a few hours distant 
from Landour—these hill stations being all 
considered as not exposed to immediate 
danger; Messrs. Forman and Barnes, and 
their families, and Mr. Orbison of Ambala, 
together with the Seceder missionaries of 
Sealkote, are all in the fort at Lahor; Mr. 
Goloknath was at his station at Jalandar; 
Messrs. Scott, Fullerton, Williams, and 
Ullmann and Mrs. Fullerton, and Mrs. Ull- 
mann are in the fort at Agra; Messrs. 
Owen, Munnis, and the family of the latter 
were daily expected at Calcutta, where Mrs. 
Owen would arrive from this country about 
the first of October. 

The great dangers which surround so 
many of the missionaries and their Christian 
friends, even if we may hope that the lives 
of the Futtehgurh fugitives have not been 
sacrificed; the wide spread ruin of mission 
property, and interruption of missionary 
work; the distress of the little flocks of na- 
tive Christians; the dark clouds which still 
hang over the sky—all make their appeal 
to the churches, calling for prayer, earnest 
and special, to Him from whom only help 
can be obtained. 

— 


WALK HUMBLY WITH THY GOD. 


T is the becoming demeanour of the crea- 
ture, in the presence of his Creator, 
and more especially of the fallen creature. 
God is great, man is insignificant. God is 
holy, man is polluted. Not proudly in such 
a presence, for there is no ground for self- 
complacency; not independently, for in God 
alone we live and move and have our being. 
Humbly it should be, for we are very lowly 
in our origin, and very degenerate in our 
nature. There should be no pride of intel- 
lect, for this is imperfect and limited; nor 
of judgment, for this is fallible and de- 
ceitful; nor of person, for this is disordered 
and death-stricken; nor of heart, for this is 
an impure fountain, a receptacle of vile 
passions. Unless we walk humbly with 
God, we cannot walk with him at all; it is 
his own prescribed condition—he respecteth 
the lowly while he only knoweth the proud 
afar off. 

When a sinner returns to God it must be 
humbly, and when he makes his appeal to 
God it must be in the same spirit. Re- 
pentance is a humiliation, and every subse- 
quent act of piety must be imbued with the 
same lowly thoughts of ourselves. A proud, 
conceited, self-confident worshipper of God 
is an incongruity. In all situations of life, 
and in all the duties of life, humbleness of 
mind is our most befitting qualification. 
Not only is there fitness in this frame of 
mind, but safety. Wherever we turn our 
eyes we see the wrecks of pride. No man 
can go out of his true place as an humble 
walker with God without stumbling and 
falling. It is so with the worldliug, it is 
so with the Christian, it is especially so with 
the Christian minister. When he trusts to 
himself, when he prides himself on his tal- 
ents, when be leans upon his own under- 
standing, God strikes away these feeble 
supports, and he totters and falls. 


— 


THE SEASONS. 


All season has its peculiar glory, and 
they come in their orderly procession, 

so attempered as to minister not only to 
man’s necessities, but to his delights. True 
as it is, that the earth rests under a curse 
for the sin of man, and is not in that per- 
fection in which it was and in which it 
would have remained but for the introduc- 
tion of sin, there is nevertheless remains of 
its pristine glory which may well awaken 
thankfulness that God, in his justice, has 
not placed to our lips the cup of his dis- 
pleasure unmixed. If the soil is to be tilled 
with labour and pain, it may still be made 
fruitfal; if the sentence of death has been 
‘pronounced on every living thing, they live 
for a season at least, and enjoy life. The 
beautiful is mingled with the useful every 
‘where. The earth is not an arid waste, nor 
is it a mere fruitful plain, but it is watered 
by streams, beautified with mountains, 
shaded and adorned by trees, and rendered 
resplendent in beauty with its flowers. The 
reflected glory of God is seen every. where, 
end there is no place where we do not see 
the manifestations of his careful providence. 
There is a season for the springing of vege- 
tation, and for the Tipening of fruits, and 
for the repose of nature. There is u season 
for the ferkilisiug rait; and for the heat 
dad the cold, atid there is 4 tine’ for the 
“singing of birds. He that made the earth 


looks upon it, and lights up its very ruins 


days a flatteries 


checked. 


— — — — 


* 
SEDUGING I FLUE CES 
dur is to take hei to seducing 
22 nese are of two classes, the 
om without, d the other 
@e-Church. ..N@ one can be 
ignorant of the pernicious influence exerted 
from without 


— 


igh the prin- 


into. worldly conformi byw | 
ion ure first re- 


ciples of their high 


vat be enfeebled by the winni 


mentably true of the present times that 

ere is less stesdfastness, less, distinctive- 
ness of profession, less witness-bearing for 
truth and godliness, than is essential. for 
the Church’s welfare. It is: unquestionably. 
the fact, that many who bear the Christian 
name ate approaching as nearly to the prac- 
tices of the world as they can without re- 
houncing their profession. The seducer 
bas been at work, and the evidence of his 
success is to be seen in the feeble, luke- 
warm, and heartless type of the Church’s 
* are at work from within, 


the Church, and set up in its room objects 
of human idolatry. When it is recollected 
that Christ appreciated, loved, adored, and 
ever resorted to; that the great scheme of 
his salvation made chief and prominent; 
and the spiritual and practical traths taught 
by him ever kept in mind, revered, and 
treasured up, are the true glory ang, safety 
of the Church; we can readily perceive that 
danger must threaten when any thing else 
is permitted to usurp their place. When 
then ministers or people suffer themselves 
to be tempted to turn aside from their vo- 
cation; to give undue prominence to 
schemes aside from the great doctrine of 
salvation, and to become ‘absorbed in side 
issues, to the neglect of the personal duties 
of religion and the cultivation of the Chris- 
tian graces, then the pulpit loses its power, 
the soul’s prosperity is arrested, and the 
aggressive movements of the Church are 


A WORD TO RICH CHRISTIANS. 


ME subject of systematic benevolence is 
claiming general attention, and in 
almost every section of the Church. After 
the frequent and full discussions which 
have taken place in our judicatories and 
journals, all who wish to know it ought to 
have ascertained what is Christian duty in 
the premises. The matter has now reached 
the practical point. To each individual 
Christian the question comes, what do you 
intend todo? Are you ready to carry out 
the Bible doctrine that giving is a grace, 
and to appropriate to benevolence a certain 
fixed portion of your earnings or income, 
according as God has prospered you? To 
rich Christians, especially, we would pro- 
pound these interrogatories ; not that those in 
poverty and in moderate circumstances are 
not under equal obligations in proportion to 
their means; but because it is important 
that the rich should set a good example, be- 
cause probably the other classes are already 
doing more in proportion to their substance, 
because the ensnarements of wealth often 
render its possessors the most difficult to in- 
fluence where giving money is concerned, 
and because their ample means puts it 
within their power to do great things, when 
once they have the heart for the work. 

We would respectfully and earnestly ask 
those of our readers who have been blessed 
with a large share of this world’s goods to 
consider what they are going to do. To 
every such reader we would say—Will you 
not now determine what is your individual 
duty in reference to this great subject? 
You know what is about your average an- 
nual income; if you will determine then the 
proportion which, in the light of God’s 
word and the obligations upon you as a 
Christian you should appropriate for charity, 
it will be an easy matter for you to begin 
your part of the work at once. The very 
general conclusion amongst those who have 
paid special attention to the subject is that 
not less than one-tenth should be given to 
benevolence. What is the tenth of your 
income? No one but yourself has a right 
to a reply to this interrogatory, but it is of 
vast importance to you and to the cause of 
Christ, so far as your influence goes, that 
you should yourself ascertain the amount. 
Having done so, will you not solemnly re- 
solve that whatever it may be shall be 
sacredly set apart for charitable uses? We 
trust such may be the case. Sure we are 
that this course would greatly conduce to 
your happiness, that your usefulness would 
be immeasurably enhanced, that the retro- 
spect from your dying bed would be ren- 
dered far more satisfactory, and that-your 
reward in heaven would be the greater. 

Other Christians are adopting this course, 
and among them some of those whom God 
has blessed with wealth. It was our privi- 


under the hospitable roof of a wealthy 
Christian merchant in another State, who 
has been acting on this principle, and it 
was a pleasure to listen to his statements in 
regard to his own experience as to its re- 
sults. It had made him a far happier man 
than when he was hoarding up all his large 
earnings, except the driblets which were oc- 
casionally wrung from him by some special 
appeal, or under some pressing urgency 
which he could not with a good grace re- 
sist. Benevolence has now become to him 
an important part of the business of life. 
He regards it with as much interest as he 
does any business operation. It is his plea- 
sure. His heart is full of it—so much so, 
that he talked with us of his plans away 
into the small hours of the night. We 
could not but bless God that he had per- 
mitted us the privilege of communing with 
such a spirit. May there be many such in 
all our churches. 

More recently we have heard of another 
kindred spirit, who is systematically de- 
voting a large portion of his income in the 
same manner. So careful is this excellent 
man, lest he should by any means trench 
on his charity fund, that when he has as- 
certained the amount, which according to 
his rule shall be appropriated to charity, he 
deposits it in a different bank from that in 
which he keeps his ordinary account. In 
this way he makes sure.that it shall go into 
the channel for which it was designed. 
Recently, at the close of a year, he called 
on a friend whom he supposed to be spe- 
cially well informed as to worthy objects of 
charity, to know where funds were needed, 
because he had found there was a surplus 
remaining of his year’s deposits for such 
purposes. 

Such cases as these are calculated to give 
one higher views of human nature. They 
show what the grace of God can do, where 
it is allowed its full and proper scope in a 
Christian's temporalities. They illustrate 
the true working of Christian principle. 
As there is no obligation upon these Chris- 
tian gentlemen, more than upon all others 
who name the name of Jesus in rtion 
to their means, we would ask why their 
example should not be followed? Is not 
money a talent which God has designed 
shall be used for his glory? Has a Chris- 
tian the right to ignore the claims which 


God makes upon him for a special portion 


Chtistian, 


* ar — — — 


and soft seductions of the world. It is la-| _— 


who. attempt to conceal the true glory of 


lege not long since to spend a day or two 


subject, and the mind of the Church is, in 


‘his part of the work. What great things 


laxed and then-Iaid aside. The Church can ere within the power of the rich, if they 
only have the heart. to carry out what God 


‘prescribes as their duty and their privilege! 


[R. A——' never read newspapers, and 
| manifested but little curiosity about 
current events; and when expostulated with 
on his indifference, he would say, « What 
does it signify? Why should I trouble 
myself with things that do not concern me? 
I can’t better myself by knowing how wicked 
or how unfortunate men may be all over 
the world.” He was a rare specimen of 
that class of human beings which is willing 
to go through life blindfolded, so that it 
may go quietly. The great mass, like those 
Athenians. who were best pleased when 
hearing or communicating something new, 
are all alive to the news of the day, and 
have created the necessity for that univer- 
sal literature, the newspaper. | , 

Who, now-a-days, is not curious? Who 
has not a sharp appetite for news? News! 
news! what are the news? is the universal 
cry; and what is the worst feature in the 
thing, is that the taste may be so degenera- 
ted as to be willing to be fed on garbage. 
The desire for information is laudable ; it is 
the main spring of improvement, and may 
be cultivated for the most useful purposes. 
There is much that should be known: There 
is a wise way of applying what we learn 
from passing incidents. There is a religious 
use to be made of even the common news- 
papers of the day. We find in them solemn 
warnings; examples to be shunned or imi- 
tated; just sentiments; facts which, rightly 
employed, corroborate not only the doctrine 
of Providence, but other great doctrines of 
revelation—such, for instance, as the apos- 
tasy and depravity of man. And yet it is 
unfortunately true, that the current news 
of the day are made to minister to vice, and 
often eagerly sought after for this very pur- 
pose. Many are corrupted by the newspa- 
per; and, in some instances, the newspaper 
seems specially moulded for this very pur- 
pose. We regard it as a great achievement, 
to be able to receive the news of the day 
without personal injury. We cannot go 
forward blindfulded. In the age in which 
we live, in which the remote parts of the 
world are brought into close proximity, we 
must hear, we must see; but let us look at 
things religiously and use them rightful- 
ly ;—use, not abuse them. | 

— 


PROTESTANTISM IN FRANCE. 


8 a very great extent the Protestantism 

of France has been nominal. Its de- 
cline dates from the period of its bitter 
persecution, when so many, who professed it, 
were expatriated, and so many more were 
cruelly slaughtered. The remnants, sur- 
rounded by Popish influences, and deprived 
of religious teachers and privileges, have 
been gradually but surely declining. The 
more recent zealous efforts of the faithful 
to revive religion have not proved ineffect- 
ual; but these efforts were inadequate in 
themselves, and have in every possible way 
been embarrassed by the godless govern- 
ment of the country, which plays into the 
hands of the predominant Popish- party. 
It might be readily conceived that a merely 
nominal Protestantism, which had no vital 
principle to support it, would sooner or Pater 
give way to the influences brought to bear 
against it. Popery can tempt as well as 
persecute, and a true piety alone could resist 
worldly allurements. It is a matter of no 
wonder then that villages where Protest- 
antism once flourished should, under all the 
appliances of Popery, and with no proper 
counteractives, gradually lose the semblance 
of their former character, and be merged 
into the ruling system. A Parisian corres- 
pondent of one of the foreign journals dwells 
on these sad facts. Thus the evil is summed 
up: 

‘Villages imperceptibly lose their Protest- 
tant populations; so imperceptibly, that 
there is no point of time at which the defec- 
tion is palpable enough to awaken any con- 
sciousness of the fact in the slumbering 
mass of Reformés pretendus. The stream of 

defection flows out so gently, so agreeably, 
that no one hears a ripple dash upon the 
neutral bank which separates the once hos- 
tile communions. Old men, if consulted, 
will just come to a remembrance of the 
numbers which once filled the ‘temples,’ 
and the void spaces in those mouldering 
temples may then serve as a metre to indi- 
cate the depth to which the Reformed re- 
ligion has subsided during the last half cen- 
tury. The old inhabitant can point out 
house after house occupied, within his me- 
mory, by descendants of the Huguenots; 
but not so now. The angel of death hath 
smitten them. The causes of this decay 
are manifold. First of all there is a defect 
of teachers; the children are sent away to 

Popish schools for the want of Protestant 
masters to instruct them, and the parents 
are indifferent as to who teaches them, so 
long as they can learn the first elements of 
secular knowledge. The early Christians, 


their little ones at home, so far as they 
could; and, this being done, leave them to 
grow up in a state of comparative illiteracy, 
rather than send them to pagan schools, and 
expose them to the fascinations of a Flor- 
alia, and other idolatrous festivities. In 
those times the house of the Christian was 
a house of prayer; but now, in the France 
of the nineteenth century, in the very dio- 
cese of Irenzous, there are few such habita- 
tions, and the great grandchildren of con- 
fessors abandon their offspring with buta 
feeble struggle, or with avowed indifference, 
to the tutorage of nuns and friars, by them 
to be trained up with earnest assiduity for 
communion with the Church of Rome. The 
infant, abandoned by a godless parent, thus 


fluence was ever felt, to an establishment 
where every inmate is in earnest, and in a 
few years turns out a zealous proselyte to 
the superstition which persecuted and slew 
his ancestors. The parents of this child 
are pleased rather than otherwise, that he 
has passed into a social circle where there 
is no contempt to be apprehended, but where 
the rewards of apostacy may swell his for- 
tune in future life. Or, where the parent 
has retained some little sense of loyalty to 
his faith, and refused to smile upon the ef. 
forts made to alienate his child from the 
communion of the Reformed, the child, 
never vigorously guarded against contami- 
nation, and but just prevented from taking 
his first communion in the mass-house, re- 
strained indeed from any formal renegation 
of his faith, yet never guarded against the 
incitements to apostacy, marries with a 
member of the Church of Rome, becomes 
parent of a Romish family, and ere twenty 
years have passed away, the old Protestant 
parentage is buried out of sight and out of 
mind. Schools, first communions, and 
mixed marrieges thus eat away the nomin- 
ally Protestant population of France; and 
this rapid, 18 stealthy, retrogression 
has awakened no alarm, much less provoked 
any reaction. Fifty years ago, our oorres - 
pondent knew a village population of seven 


or eight hundred souls, where now there 
may be so many as two hundred; and as 
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in the days of Julian, chose rather to teach 


passes from a home where no religious in- 
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ungrateful and unwise to manifest discon- 
tent. Will we be so presuming and rash 28 
to ask him to transfer to us the reins of i 


effort made to rescue them 
tion.? . 


Providence are concerned, it is both 


government? Infinitely wise and good, is it 
not safer to trust him with the disposition 
of all things. around us, as well as those 
which immediately concern us? That is a. 


gion, which teaches us in whatever situation 


we are therewith to be content. Not mean- 


ing such a content as will lead to indolence 
and self-indulgence, or repress effort in the 
direction of our own moral improvement; 
but having employed all right means for 
our own advantage, and with suitable dili- 
gence and perseverance, to be content and 
satisfied at what is evidently the will of 
God in regard to us, in the choice of our 
position and the ordering of our circum- 
stances. 

We may vainly imagine that we know 
better than God what would suit us best; 
but if our knowledge was more extended, 
and hence more like the knowledge of God, 
we would be more diffident of our own judg- 
ment. Oftentimes the changes most eagerly 
coveted, if they could be effected, would 
prove our greatest curse; and the greatest 
sum of human happiness is often the result 
of the defeat of our vain-glorious plans. 
The sullenly discontented; while contrast- 
ing their circumstances with those of others, 
would scarcely be willing to exchange places 
on equal terms; in such a case they would 
be ready to stipulate for some amendment 
in the new condition upon which they were 
about to enter. So it would ever be. The 
ideal good is always in the future; it is a 
beautiful phantom, which eludes and retires 
from the warm embrace. Hence religious 
contentment shields from a thousand em- 
barrassments and abortive projects, which 
disorder our present life. This, while it 
receives all things from the hand of God 
with gratitude, is consistent with that holy 
ambition which aspires after a happiness 
altogether perfect, and an inheritance in- 
corruptible and undefiled, reserved in the 
heavens. 


THE GOOD OLD WAYS FORSAKEN. 


HE Puritan Recorder of Boston is ear- 
nestly engaged in an attempt, which 
we devoutly hope and pray may be effectual, 
to arouse New England to a sense of its de- 
fection from good old-fashioned orthodoxy. 
The statements of the Puritan may be pon- 
dered with advantage in our own Church, 
for there is always a tendency in every 
Church to slide from the truth. It is one 
of the native fruits of our apostacy, and we 
need to watch and pray, that our pulpits 
may be shielded from a negative theology, 
and preserved from substituting a phi- 
losophy so-called, and an empty rhetoric 
for a faithful exhibition of the gospel. 
Thus speaks the Puritan: | 
“Now it would be very strange, if, in all 
ages past, these doctrines have stood in such 
connections with the vitality and revivals 
of the Church, and if, in the present age, 
they should be found to be such an incubus 
upon her as some pretend. And still more 
strange would this be, when we consider 
that superficial thinking and reading, touch- 
ing religion, is the great fault of the age. 
Formerly, the massive treasures of divine 
truth in the most thorough treatises of doc- 
trine, constituted the reading, not only of 
ministers, but of intelligent Christians gen- 
erally. We shall not soon forget the use 
which was made of Flavel’s works in folio, 
in the family in which our own childhood 
was passed. The head of that family, claim- 
ing no more than common intelligence or 
education, read that doctrinal and volumi- 
nous work over and over again, till the 
whole habit of his religious thinking was 
formed upon it. So much was that book 
valued in the family, that it was named in 
the last will and testament of its owner, as 
a special gift to one of his children. This 
habit and value attached to doctrinal read- 
ing is but a specimen of what prevailed in 
similar circles at that day. But now, how 
great is the change! Light reading! much 
of it that which is indeed light enough, be 
it religious or secular, is now in popular re- 
quest. Impatient of the labour of enter- 
taining solid thoughts, the age calls for 
books and sermons that save this labour. 
It must be fiction, or something else as far 
from the solid truth—it must be either the 
„milk for babes, or some whipped sylla- 
bub, or it cannot be received. The age is 
so busy and so fast upon its career of secu- 
lar advancement, that it circumscribes its 
religious reading to that which is so written 
that it can be read while running. Of 
course, it has no religious thoughts but 
such as lie upon the surface. Its religious 
experience is equally wanting in depth. 
This sad defect has, in a great measure, 
grown out of superficial preaching— by 
which term we mean that preaching that 
holds the mind to the mere common-places 
of exhortation and rhetorical display, and 
omits the master truths of Christian the- 
ology. But now that this superficiality 
has become the great disease of the times, 
it has itself a voice, demanding the appro- 
propriate remedy. What remedy so ap- 
propriate as the bringing back of those 
great truths which quicken thought—that 
word of God which is quick and powerful! 
Where shall the reform in this respect be- 
gin, but at the house of God? If the de- 
linquency of the pulpit has done the mis- 
chief, must not a reform in the pulpit begin 
the undoing of it? So far, then, from this 
age having outgrown the necessity of these 
doctrines, it has seen that necessity much 
aggravated. Never was the need of them 
greater, perhaps, than at the present time. 
‘‘ But what is there in the present results 
of gospel preaching to indicate that the life 
has departed from these doctrines, and that 
it can now breathe only when they are sup- 
pressed? If we are not mistaken, the last 
twenty or thirty years in New England has 
been the time when there has been propor- 
tionably less of the earnest preaching of 
these doctrines than for a longer period im- 
mediately preceding. This, too, has been 
a time of special efforts, in which to modify, 
or set aside, these doctrines. Now it is time 
to inquire for results. Have spirituality 
and thrift come in, in proportion as these 
doctrines have gone out? Have those pul- 
pits that have shut out the dead orthodoxy 
brought in the life of true religion? Aud 
on the other hand have those pulpits that 
have kept up the clear annunciation of the 
doctrines of grace, become inert and barren? 
Have these doctrines, whenever they are 
faithfully preached, lost their hold on the 
homan heart? How is it with that stripling 
preacher in England, whose themes are of 
the highest Calvinism, and whose congrega- 
tions area host? In his hands are these 
great doctrines a dead orthodoxy? If so, 
then the vision of the poet is fulfilled. 


On the cold cheek of death smiles and roses are 
blending, 
And beauty immortal awakes from the tomb.’ 


How is it with those large denomina- 
tions in our country that are most distin- 
guished for adherence to the Calvinistic doe- 
trines? Are there any more thriving church- 
es on the face of the earth than theirs? 
And how is it with our own Congregational 
churches? We have many whose ministry 


has ceased not to love and preach these 


truth And we have others (unless we are 


or nothing of istioguishing Christian doo- 
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very mi presented in every quarter) 


whose theology.is mostly negative; whose 


uncertain sound; whose 
what they may, in ethics, 
„or dialectics, have little 


sermons, be th 
rhetoric, 


of this kind to evince, in the results, what 
ard the advantages of such an omission of 
the truth. These results should come into 
a careful ison. Do churches, under 
such a training, thrive as_flocks in fat pas- 


of the Lord? Do they welcome to their | 
communion a greater number of converts, 
and are the converts whom they do receive 
more thorough Christians, and less con- 
formed to the-world?! = 
what 


are called revivals, under all sorts of preach- 


‘ing. But, usually, the character of the 


converts: conforms to the instruction given 
them. Those who build of wood, bay, 
stubble, soon see their fabrics decay. But 
the more permanent result is the trae test. 
And we invite inspection of permanent re- 
sults, first in those places where the doc- 
trines of the gospel have been brought fully 
out, and then in those where the false dis- 
cretion of the minister has kept them back. 
There are cases of each kind sufficiently 
marked, and in sufficient numbers to test 
the question. Let those who will, and who 
are able, bring them into a comparison. 
We have, in our own eye, instances N 
of churches that are dwindling away for 
want of the more substantial doctrines, ear- 
nestly and clearly put forth, to create a sad 
apprehension of the wholesale evils that are 
coming in upon us through this source. 
There was a time when the New Eng- 
land Congregational churches, in compari- 
son with other religious communions in our 
land, were as the very garden of the Lord, 
exhibiting the highest specimens of thrift, 
progress, and beneficence. None exhibited 
a higher spirituality, life, religious energy 
and evangelical character. But now there 
is reason to fear that we have fallen behind 
some other communions in the unanimity 
and earnestness with which we embrace and 
use the doctrines of the cross; and, if it 
can be made to appear that we are not fall- 
ing behind them in spiritual energy and 
progress, we shall be glad to see it done.“ 


PREJUDICE. 


N Dr. Stevens’ Notes of Travel, which 
have appeared in the form of Letters 
in the Philadelphia North American, we 
find, in his notices of Athens, Greece, a 
very warm and hearty commendation of 
Mr. and Mrs. Hill, Episcopal missionaries 
in that place, while the estimable Dr. King 
and his labours are slurred in the following 
manner: 

“The Rev. Dr. King, who now is the 
American Consul at Athens, is also labour- 
ing with his usual zeal in the missionaries’ 
work. It struck me, however, as a very 
questionable policy, this giving to a mis- 
sionary the official position of a Consul. 
The two ought never to be held by the same 
person. The consular character will either 
be kept in abeyance to the ministerial, in 
which case the interests of the Government 
suffer, or the ministerial will succumb be- 
fore the consular, when the interests of the 
mission will suffer. ; 

In the position which a Consul holds in 
the East, and the relations which he bears 
to the Government to which he is accredited, 
the two offices are incompatible. The work 
of the missionary should be left to stand or 
fall on its own merits. The cause of Christ 
needs no bolstering up of human govern- 
ment, and the power of the missionary will 
be most felt on the hearts of the people 
when he comes before them, not as the offi- 
cial organ of a foreign Government, but as 
a simple-hearted, single-minded preacher of 
the truth as it is in Jesus. 

“In making these remarks I intend no 
reflections on Dr. King, whom I personally 
esteem as a friend, and whose learning and 
labours are too well known to need any 
added encomiums from me; but I speak 
against the system, whether found in Greece, 
in Burmah, or in the Islands of the Pacific.” 

The reader is left to infer that Dr. King 
has neglected his peculiar work as a Chris- 
tian teacher in attention to the duties of his 
secular appointment. The whole history 
of Dr. King contradicts this inference. His 
devoted zeal as a missionary for so many 
years, his true bravery as a soldier of the 
cross, the bitter persecutions he has en- 
countered for Christ’s sake, should shield 
him from such disparagement. We have 
no wish to detract from Mr. Hill’s merits; 
but if comparisons are to be instituted, it is 
very natural to inquire why he should have 
escaped persecutions from the embittered 
enemies of the gospel, while his neighbour 
should have borne the whole brunt of their 
opposition? Was there equal faithfulness on 
the part of both, or were there concessions 
and compromises on the part of one, to which 
the other would not submit? If Dr. King’s 
consular appointment has secured him 
from the personal violence of those who 
were his enemies for Christ’s sake, why 
should it be alleged against him as a fault? 
We greatly fear that sectarian prejudice 
held the pen when the greater man in 
Athens was made to appear as the least. 
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ANTIQUITIES.—A young German philo- 
logist is said to have discovered a manu- 
script of the first ten books of Livy, in the 
library of the Church of La Badia, in Flo- 
rence, Italy, which dates most probably 
from the ninth century. 


Ecclesiastical Record. 


The post office address of the Rev. Jonathan 
Edwards, D.D. is changed from South Hano- 
ver, Indiana, to Philadelphia. | 


The Rev, Robert Patterson of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, having accepted a call from the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church, Chicago, bas removed 
there. His address is Chicago, Illinois. 


The Rev. J. C. MoNair has removed from 


St. Pauls, North Carolina, to Edinburgh, Scot- 
land. 


THE LATE DR. LUDLOW. 


Whereas, The Faculty of Arts, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, have heard, with sin- 
cere regret of the departure from this life of 
the Rev. John Ludlow, D. D., Professor of 
Ficclesiastical History in the Theological Semi- 
nary of the Reformed Dutch Church, in the 
city of New Brunswick, and formerly, for 
nearly twenty years, Provost of this Uni- 
versity, during which period several members 
of the present Faculty were associated with 
him as Professors: Therefore, as a fitting tri- 
bute of respect to his memory, 

Resolved, That the Faculty of Arts mourn, 
in the death of the Rev. Dr. Ludlow, a pre- 
siding officer, who discharged the duties of his 
high position with fidelity and dignity, while 
shrinking from all undue assumption of au- 
thority, and all harsh exercise of power—a 
colleague whose amiable temper and unas- 
suming manners made him the friend of his 
associates—and a man by constitution and 
principle benevolent and philanthropic; who 
exhibited the rare union of firm and decided 
religious and political opinions with perfect 
liberality and tolerance to others. 

That the exercises of the De 
ment of Arts be suspended on the day of the 
funeral. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be commu- 
nicated by the Provost to the family of the 
deceased, as a mark of sympathy for their 
affliction, and * they be 5 ed in the 
newspapers o city. By order of the 
Henry Versace, 


Philadelphia, September 10th, 1857. 


her annual flight to the mountgins of Caledonia; 
but had you crossed the Th 
before yesterday by London Bridge, you: would | 
have been slow to believe that London was not still 
“very much st home. On leaving the rsifway sta- 


tures? Are they more prayerful, earnest, |' 
and successful in putting forward the work 


tion every available yard of street seemed to be fully 
occupied. oinnibubds, drays, wagons, were 
s0 densely r in the carriage way, that | 


stood the various vehicles fixed immovably to the 


was the occasion of this singular crowd! A glance 


this nation—will produce the best results to the 
cause of Christianity. 


the horrors of this frightful judgment the Christian 
missionaries and their families seem to have been 
generally shielded ffom the worst evils thet have 
befallen others. The last accounts break off at a 
crisis of the struggle when every thing appears un- 
hinged, unsettled, doubtful, and threatening. We 
dread to hear of new developments, lest they should 
involve more terrible tidings than we yet have 
learnt. Till reinforcements could arrive, the num- 
bers of the insurgents and their supplies of arms 
and ammunition must continue to be so frightfally 
beyond the proportion belonging to the Eur 

that were the skill and courage of the natives at all 
equal to their advantages, they might, with no great 
effort, succeed in exterminating the whole race of 
white men in the north of India ere time had been 


with me the. dey 


they could not move, and what is technically known 
in Cockneydom bea jam had taken place. . There 


spot each occupied, save when at either end one or 


more having succeeded in becoming extricated, en- 


abled the mass to move forward in either direction a 
yard or two per minute. Fully half a mile, viz: 
from near the Mansion House in the city, across the 
Bridge to a spot at a considerable distance down the |. 
borough High street, this obstraction reached. 
There was no shouting or manifested impatience. 
Cabby vied with ’Busdriver in sallies of city hu- 
mour, and even the broad-shouldered porter-drug- | 
ged and beef-fed draymen seemed rather to enjoy | 
the fun. Along the foot-path the crowd was simi- 
larly dense, though not so immovable; and it was 
only by good humouredly giving and taking a due 
portion of pummelling and squeezing, that a passen- 
ger could make his way from end to end. What 


at its component parts suggested the answer. Half | 
of the cabs were occupied by women and children, 
and the footways were crowded by hundreds of 
young people under the care of teachers and friends, 
in lengthened phalanxes pressing on with laughter 
and merriment towards the southern terminus of the 
bridge which adjoins the northern or London ter- 
minus of the Crystal Palace Railway. : 


JUVENILE GATHERING AT SYDENHAM PALACE. 
The lerger portion of this huge gathering then 
was on its way at this early hour of ten A.M. to 
the Juvenile Musical Sol-fa Concert at Sydenham, 
and many of these youngsters were among the 
1500 vocalists expected to delight the multitude now 
hastening so numerously to the scene of action. 
Truly, the attraction must be great. Two hours 
after returning to the same region an equal crowd 
occupied the ground, the spacious area in front of 
the station was literally erammed with people, and 
it must have taxed the whole force at the disposal 
of the railway executive to provide conveyances for 
what has turned out to be an audience of about 
$0,000 persons. Your humble servant would have 
greatly enjoyed the treat; for what spectacle can be 
imagined more intensely interesting than multitudes 
of well-dressed and well-governed children, such as 
were here collected; and what sounds so affecting 
as those that swell from a choral crowd of well 
taught juveniles like this! But other duties claimed 
my care, and I must be content in place of any fur- 
ther account, to repeat what the newspapers, with 
some enthusiasm, next morning assured us of—that 
the whole proceeding went off admirably, and that 
the children acquitted themselves to the surprise 
and delight of their multitudinous audience. The 
event and its issues prove two thinge—first, that 
the masses do not need Sunday for their recreations, 
but can and will find time during the week for ra- 
tional recreation, if provided for them at a reasonable 
cost; and secondly, that the taste for music is rap- 
idly spreading among the people, and in another 
generation will probably become a national passion, 
as it isin Germany. We certainly need a little in- 
fusion of such a taste among our working people, 
and if rightly managed and controlled, there is no 
direction which the love of amusement can take 
more free from evil and from danger. 


A SCENE IN THE BOARD ROOM OF THE RAILWAY. 
While this great affair was going on, and the 
confusion at the London terminus at its maximum, 
a little business of an interesting kind was being 
transacted in one of the handsome committee rooms 
attached to it. Your readers will, many of them, 
remember that a startling railway accident occurred 
in June last on the North Kent Line, on a Sabbath 
evening, when about twenty persons received seri- 
ous injuries, of whom about one-half died. These 
were, for the most part, returning excursionists, 
who had been tempted by low Sunday fares to visit 
the beautiful localities along the southern bank of 
the Thames; and the dreadful tragedy was general- 
ly attributed to the weariness of the servants of the 
Railway Company, who, in addition to their ex- 
cessive labours on lawful days, are kept during 
the greater part of that given by God for rest, 
ministering to the pleasures of the restless public, 
and to the greed of a company whose whole man- 
agement seems to indicate that Mammon is the God 
they worship. Wednesday had been appointed by 
the Directors for the reception of a deputation from 
Blackheath, Woolwich, Gravesend, and other towns 
on the line, bearing with them memorials signed by 
many thousands of the inhabitants, remonstrating 
with the Directors for sanctioning the wholesale 
desecration involved in the running of pleasure 
trains at low fares on the Lord’s day, and thus 
tyrannizing over their servants, and giving occasion 
to an amount of drunkenness, debauchery, and de- 
moralization beyond calculation. Your correspon- 
dent, within a few hundred yards of whose house 
the accident had occurred, formed one of the depu- 
tation, which consisted of about thirty gentlemen, 
and was headed, in the necessary absence of the ex- 
cellent Lord Haddo, by the talented Christian and 
much esteemed General Alexander, whose soldierly 
bearing is rendered more striking by a slight limp 
occasioned by a wound received in battle. I regret 
to say that the reception given to the deputation 
was by no means creditable to the good temper of 
the Directors. 


SABBATH TRAINS. 


The word “desecration” occurring in the memo- 
rial read by our spokesman, and applied to the run- 
ning of Sunday excursion trains, smote upon the 
sensitive spirit of a Mr. Rich, one of their number, 
and called him with furious gesticulations to his 
feet. In vain did our gallant leader insist that the 
word only expressed the opinion of the memorial- 
ists, and that it was their conviction of its being 
applicable to the case which had induced them to 
remonstrate. Mr. Rich, pushed on by several others 
around him, reiterated his wrath and resentment, 
and turned on the deputation as revilers of the body 
whom they professed to be petitioning, and who 
had granted them the audience they now enjoyed; 
denounced the whole movement as Scotch and Pha- 
risaic, and shook his fore finger so rudely in the 
face of the General, that the old soldier, fired by this 
approach to personal insult, and warmed by the 
importance of the cause in which he appeared, denied 
point-blank the assertions that had been made, and 
demanded, as a matter of right, that the question at 
issue should be fairly met, and an answer given to 
the memorials. Several other gentlemen of the 
deputation claimed a right to be heard, and after 
speaking a great deal of valuable truth, which, how- 
ever, the Directors evidently failed to appreciate. 
We were bowed out with the extorted assurance 
that the memorials should receive the early and care- 
ful attention of the Board, and that every effort 
would continue to be made to abridge the Sabbath 
labours of the servants of the company. This will 
probably result in nothing at present; but persever- 
ance in the bearing of a testimony against such sins 
is generally sooner or later rewarded by success. 


TAE INDIAN REVOLT. 


Itis impossible to estimate the amount of domes- 
tic agony which the news from India has inflicted on 
the British people. The Crimean war struck with 
peculiar force the families of the aristocracy and of 
the poor. The mutiny in India has fallen with spe- 
cial horror on the middle classes. Every where the 
wail of distress is heard. A frightful anxiety weighs 
on the hearts of those whose dearest kindred were 
by the last mail immured in the isolated fortresses of 
the North, surrounded by hordes of savages, who, 
armed with British weapons and ready to employ 
the skill in their use which they have acquired from 
ourselves, were, in the proportion of ten to one, 
watching the opportunity to massacre their former 
masters. There has been a good deal of recrimina- 
tion among the different authorities of that suffering 
and agitated province, but I think Christian men 
agree that the East India Company, by their selfish 
and money-seeking policy, which has flattered the 
pride and fostered the brutal ignorance of the na- 
tives, have themselves to blame for the popular dis- 
satisfaction which lies at the basis of the revolt. If 
it please God to give us again the mastery, there 
must be new measures and new men brought into 
the field; and it will go bard with the followers of the 
gospel in Britain if these are not made to act in con- 
sistency with the duty so manifestly lying on a 
Christian people who ought to know the truth, to- 
wards their ignorant fellow subjects enslaved by all 
the savage and brutal vices of their heathen systems. 
Caste will be frowned upon instead of fostered, and 
Christian influences will have wider scope and a 
freer exercise. Hence the belief gains ground that 
this terrible trial— well deserved as it is felt to be by 


We have reason, as yet, to rejoice that amid all 


all those who know with what reserve, 
oven timidity, the ministry endeavoured to 


day after day, by the main 
and reserves. The many blunders of oar Ex 
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THE WIATunn AND CROPS. 
Harvest ever the whole kingdom is nearly com- 
plete, and will prove very abundant. Wet weather 
des succeeded to the vaueval-heets of August, end 
we are now listening to peale of thunder and lasting 


showers, which affo: to the goil, 
Letter from Dr. Wilsen of Bombay, 


The following letter, published’ in the 
Edinburgh Witness, will be found intereat-, 


Bowsar, July 14, 1887. 
„Dear Dr. Tweedie—Since the de- 
parture of last mail, we have heard in Bom. 
bay of the extension of the mutiny and in- 
surrection to nine additional stations. Two 
of these, Mhow and Indur, are on our own 
immediate frontier; and they have witnessed 
the usual atrocities of the merciless and in- 
furiated sepoys, who have not been success- 
ful, however, in the accomplishment of the 
whole work of destruction at which they 
have aimed. The rising of the Ben 
troops at these places bas tested the sp 
of the great Maratha Prince; Holkat. His 
inclinations have evidently been towards 
the British Government; though; in the 
first instance, from fear of injury to himself 
and his capital, he furnished supplies to the 
rebels. Now that they have left Indur, he 
is raising the Bhils and otber foresters and 
mountaineers en masse against them, 
them orders to overtake them on their Sek 
to Delbi, and, if possible, to destroy them. 
He deserves the more credit for this move- 
ment, that he is bereft of the counsels of 
the acting British Resident at his Oourt, 
who, with others, was obliged to fly from 
Indur when the ‘slaughter of our countty- 
men there commenced. He will be imme- 
diately supported by Bombay troops. 80 
we do not expect that the mutineers will: be 
able to penetrate, at least in that direction, 
into the Bombay Presidency. A barrier 
exists against their coming our way, too, 
through Rajputana. Our weakest line is 
along the Nizam’s country; but we look 
even to it with composure, under the merc 
of God, especially since the suppression of 
incipient. mutiny at Aurungabad, the near- 


A threatened rising at Nagapore was pre- 
vented very much in consequence of infor- 
mation communicated by a native to Mr. 
Hislop (a missionary;) aud the Madras 
troops there are quite staunch to. the British 
Government. The source of the unspeak- 
able evils which have occurred is the ram- 
pant spirit of Hindoo caste and Mahomme- 
dan fanaticism in the Bengal army. 

“The Government, both in Iudia and at 
home, has been asleep beside this fearful 
magazine; and now that it bas been sud- 
denly aroused by the awful explosion; it has 
not yet got the composure needful to form a 
right judgment of the events which have 
occurred. The attempt made in the House 
of Lords to attribute in some degree the 
mischief to the petronege extended by the 
Governor-General to the Christian. missions 
is wholly unwarranted by the circumstances 
of the case. The offence of the Cross,’ which 
follows it in all its movements, has not been 
felt by the sepoys. Had they really known 
the instructional and persuasive methods of 
conversion followed by Protestant missions, 
and had syd seen all our. public function- 
aries, from the highest to the lowest, coun- 
tenancing and supporting these unobjection- 
able methods of conversion, it would not 
have been open to them to imagine that 


religion by the tricks of cartridge makers 
and compounders. I Fold this 
opinion with the distinct conviction that 
— oonspi bave invented 
the story of the oartrid the purposes 
of sheer misohief. Caste with them i a mere 
cordon drawn around their own prejudices, 
and conveniences, and arrogancies. As Brah- 
mins, they haye violated the primary inati- 
tutes of their own professed faith by usurp- 
ing the duties of the Ksbatriyas, or warriors. 
For this we need not blame them, thou 
we may silence them by a reference to their 
own inconsistencies. Whatever be the con- 
sequences of this rebellion, it may be safely 
said that the reign of caste in the Bengal 
army is over and gone. This of itself is 
the levalling of one great mountain in pre- 

— of the way oft the Lord in this great 
an 

_“ A general prayer-meeting in connection 
with the present crisis—to be coriducted by 
ministers of all evangelical denominations 
in Bombay—is to be held in the lecture- 
room of this house on Thursday next. It 
is expected that it will be very largely at- 
tended by those who know that the Lord ia 
a present help in every time of need. I, for 
one, never saw such an occasion for a na- 
tional fast throughout the British empire as 
I do at the present hour. Many here are 
afraid of such a confession of our weakness 
and error before our enemies; but when we 
really acknowledge our weakness before the 
Lord, then are we strong. I believe that 
our prayers would actually prove formidable 
to our enemies. I am, &. 

Joun WIIsox.“ 
— — 


THE SCOTCH REVIVALISTS. 


Mr. Brownlow North was in Caithness 
preaching to immense numbers in various 
ocalities. At Thurso he was the guest of 
Sir George Sinclair. In the afternoon he 
preached for Mr. Taylor, of the Free Church, 
and in the evening the meeting which was 
to have been held in the open air, from the 
state of the weather, was held in the parish 
church. A very great impression seemed 
to have been produced on all classes by his 
earnest and solemn appeal, and it is hoped 
that many may reap permanent benefit: 
Mr. North officiated to very large auditories 
in the Free Churches of Wick, Halkirk, 
Reay, Helmsdale, Tain, Invergordon, Al- 
ness, and in the Establisbed Church at 
Dingwell. We understand he has received 
pressing invitations from Perth and Glas- 
gow, and that be will visit the south a few 
weeks hence.—Edinburgh North Britain. 


INTOLERANCE IN SWEDEN. 


The London Star, Aug. 21, states, on the 
authority of a letter from Stockhol m, that the 
Committee of Legislation, composed of mem- 
bers of the four orders of the Swedish Diet 
has rejected, by a majority of five, the bill 
resented by the government to the eham- 


for removing from the code the punishment 
of exile enacted against persons abjuring the 
Lutheran religion. The decision, it is ata- 
ted, bas caused a very painful surprise ong 
the enlightened poss of the public, and that 
this feeling will predowinate abroad with 
and 


interfere with the old law on the subject. 
The principal character of the proppeitions 
brought forward by the government is still 


so far behind the spirit of tolerance, and 
liberty which prevail in many countries in 
Europe, that great astonishment is 

that the modest and liberal reforms proposed 
could have been possibly rejected. -' This pre- 
sents a case, in some respects apa logous to that 
which agitated and so seriously endangered 
— tranquillity in Belgium last year, 
ment will be expressed, or the same sym pa- 


wo doubt whether the same astonish- 


thy manifested as on that occasion, especially 
by the British press. | * * 


est of the Nizam’s stations to our borders. 
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und bound over to keep the 


| Belfast we observe that the arm- 
ing of the Romanicts still proceeds, and the 


an end 


to be taking no steps to 
io this unconstitutioual pro- 


at CHALONS, IN 


hieb te ‘not 4 aly, | 

— The -encampment. at. Chalons, 
T „nn bo than; which takes place during the present month, 
ever, a’ | expected to furnish grand entertain · 
F-entitely oritidg ‘tidy be’ | ment to the Frenc ple. As many as 
gitding, on „ thousand ehoice French troops will be 
Her Mi. Prétent, and evolationg, and Stings, and bat- 

oon, Captain, tee, and sieges, and. sorties, and attac 
Woolwieh, Eu and rep 


ing 8, mber of ancient 


Davis, near Tunis, 


oo BRITISH ENLISTMENTS .IN..FRANCE 
British: Government great 
n French’ balf-pay and pen- 

at goverament expense. The: 


£0,000 francs fat 


constantly employed in Calcutta 


‘the putiiication of native books. In 1851, 
$0,000" were sold in the ngali lan- 


gange. Tn: 1830; chere were 30 books in 
thet language; in 1852, 400: Ia the lower 
districts of Bengal, occupied by the mission- 
aries of the English Baptist Missionary So- 
ciety, there are 61,184 towns and villages, 
With a population of nearly thirteen million 
of souls. 

Honour. to Miss NronrINGALE.— The 
committee appointed to raise a sum of mo- 
ney to be presented to Miss Nightingale as 
& “reégord of national gratitude,” and to 
enable her to establish an institution for 


sum was contributed: by the army. ? 
AIEBOADS u When 
the railroad: had just been completed to 
Basle, we heard it remarked by a civil en- 
ineer that railways bad then reached as 
ar into Switserlan 3 — — — for 
all useful ses. A few years, however 
hayé shown that the ‘of that in- 
teresting.country are not a barrier to this 
modern improvement. The Rev. Dr. 
ird, in a recent letter to the editors of the 
Observer, I was greatly gratified 
to oe how rapidly the work of making rail- 
oads is going forward, even in mountainous 
witzerland,. It will soon be easy to reach 
all the en places in that country, 
whith for the most part lie in the northern 
and western part of it, and are such as Ge- 
neva, Lausanne, -Neufchatel, Berne, Lu- 
derne, Basle, Zurich, and Constance.” 


Tun Suspension’ ron Nor Reapina A 
Sate Prayke.—We mentioned, about a 
week oo the suspension of the license of 
the Rev. Mr. West, trate of Hemel Hemp- 
to read the form of thanks- 
by the Government for the 

th of u princess in April last. Mr. West 
appealed to the Archbishop, in the mean- 
time continuing to perform the usual duties 
of his office, On Thursday last the church- 
wardens received au official document from 
the Archbishop,-stating that, after mature 
deliberation, his Grace considers the Bishop 
of Rochester has good and sufficient cause 
for the ‘revocation. of the license, and he 
therefore ‘confirms’ the said revocation.— 

A Dreaprvt Disaster.—The Franklin 
Journal states that in the a fire ae 
lately ravaged Boganown, in Prussian’ Po- 
in the flames, 
and upwards of fifteen bodies have already 
been recovered. Some twenty persons are 
still missing, and it is supposed that they 
must have been suffocated in endeavourin 
to hide their valuables in the vaults, whic 
ran under all the houses.. The body of one 
of the most wealthy men of the town was 
found in a vault, surrounded by those of 
his wife and children, He held in his two 
hands a large purse full of money, and by 
his side was 8 srt of bank notes, repre- 
senting 20,000 thalers. It is supposed that 
the fire was caused by some children playing 
with lucifer matches. | 


Mor BLaNno.—A correspondent of the 

russels Independance states that there 
have been six successful ascents of Mont 
Blanc this year. Chamouni is crowded 
with tourists. 

MEDITERRANEAN SUBMARINE TELE- 
GRaPH.—Eogineers left London on the 25ch 
of August, who are to lay down the subma- 
rine telegraph between Sardinia and Al- 
giers. They left by overland route, the 
cable for that purpose having been — — 
on board the Elba, which left Birkenhead 
on the 22d ult: It is to be sunk between 
Cagliari, on the Sardinian coast, and Bona, 
on the coast of Algiers. In the event of 
the cable being successfully sunk, Europe 
will thus be placed in electric rapport with 
the islands of the Mediterranean and the 
continent of Africa; and it is in contempla- 
tion eventually to connect Bona with Alex- 
andria by means of underground wires along 

QioTinto.—A new invention has been 
anrioanced: It is a combination of the gra- 
ver, photégrapby, and colour, by means of 
Whisk the ſaventors, Messrs. Edward Lewis, 
G, Bohm of Colemar street, have pro- 
iced one of the most beautiful reduced 
copiés of Marillo’s celebrated painting in the 
Boutré that it is possible to imagine. The 
Original painting is one of the finest in the 
world, and was purchased by the French 
Govermment’ for 635,500 francs.— London 
Patriot. 
A Watnine Acatnst F ROSA 

CHOOLS.—The correspondent of the Lon- 
jon Daily News, after describing the Popish 

jonas at Boulogne during the past 
week, says 
our Protestant eyes, has not merely a faint 
tint of the blasphemous in it, let the reader 
@bserve that there are many schoolmistresses 
‘who Gdbertise tn London to undertake the 
‘education of Singlish children. To children 
rought up in — —— 

. ike this, it ia an easy matter 
— hey be converted with little 
trouble, and I should advise English parents, 
anxious to bee their children ao- 
knowledge Pius IX. as the Vicar of Chris- 
Sendors, to, Soar/s for 

Grocesston ate, Tant id, charged tn't 
‘sehoot dill, and ‘the pocket money is drawn 
upon for the banner.” 

oo. Egevariow or Macautay.—Of the va- 

rious which are Wout to be cre- 

the lic will regard With most ‘fn- 
est. th 

It en honour which be 


if — return, for a life spent in 


the public’ servics, end 


* In this procession, which, to 


take place. Emperor 
deen invited to attend. 


King of Na 
apt.cencessions: to the. 


although the 
in Rome is still forbidden 


— 
eutsring a mongstie order will be no longer 
i ind bequests ſor religious purposes 
will be free from all restrictions. The lat- 
ter decree is especially welcomed by the 
clergy. The moral and religious superin- 
tendence over the galley-slaves has been 
given over to the Order of Jesuits, who 
enjoy again the confidence of the King, 
riodical published by them 


assist in the which are to 


RE.LIGIous IN 
‘has made new and, import- 


u Court. 
vernmcent for 


in Naples. 


inst., the American Board 


‘baptize” and “baptism.” 


claim that such a volume 
their patronage. 


pears that the comet was at 


on the 29th of this month, 


of the 


ing Node 8° 31’. 
great comet which made 


has been looked for some 


mation has been received 
been shipped at Leghorn 


weeks. 


Webster. 
at Florence by a very skil 


presents at the first glance 
the great original, with the 


nance and expression. 
CONGREGATIONALISM 


| SETTS.— There are now 


Congregational Churches 


that order. The various o 


charge—makin 


stable, 
1616; 


mulbe 


France through which he 
June. 


molasses have been made 
Southern Cultivator 


two pounds of 
sugar, made b 
experiment with che jui 
cane. Dr, Lee pronounces 
erystallizable sugar as 


rolina) Union, noticing 


der, and is entirely successful. 


pastors, and 60 stated supplies. 
150. ministers reported without pastoral 
560 clergymen, in all. 
These churches have a male membership of 
21,057; a female of 45,548—being an 
average of 143 to each church. There are 
70,187 reported members of the Sabbath 
Schools, or an average of 147 to each school. 
The four oldest churches are the West Barn- 

thered at Southwark, London, 
abernacle Church, Salem, August 
6, 1629; First Church, Lynn, 1632; South 
Marshfield, 1682. The four largest churches 
are the Park street, Boston, 705; Mount 
Vernon Church, Boston, 666; First Church | 
Pittsfield, 635; John street, Lowell, 518. 
There are now seven pastors who have been 
settled over the respective churches during 
a period of from fifty to sixty years. 


Tae MuLserry TREE AND THE SILK 
From an interesting paper recently 
communicated to the Academy of Sciences 
by M. E. Guerin Meneville, it appears that 
the existence of an epidemic disease of the 
tree, which has been denied, is 
now fully ascertained. ‘The disease exists 
in Switzerland and in all the departments of 


way from the Basses Alpes 
produces numerous red spots on the leaves, 
which soon shrivel up and fall off early in 


American Boarp.—On Friday the 11th 


of Commission- 


ers of Foreign Missions adjourned, to meet 
next year at Detroit, Michigan. 
tion bas taken place between this Board and 
the Dutch Reformed Church. | 


Mr. BeaLe.—The venerable Rembrandt 
Peale of Philadelphia, now in his eightieth 
year, is sojourning near Boston. 
tinguished artist is the only painter now liv- 
to whom Weshington sat for his portrait. 
Peale’s first visit to Europe was made 
in 1809, when he painted Thorwaldsen. 


WEBsSTER’s DICTIONARY ON BartisM.— 
A correspondent of the Watchman and Re- 
flector, a Baptist paper, complains that Web- 
ster, in his Unabridged Quarto Dictionary, 
gives evidence of ‘suppressing or evading 
e e truth,“ in his definition of 


A repara- 


This dis- 


The same wri- 


ter characterizes the work as a “ proselyting 
diotionary, and cautions Baptists as to the 


can have upon 


THe New Comet.—The comet which 
was first seen at the Cambrid 
on the night of the 23d and 24th of Au- 
st has been constantly increasing in 
rightness ever since its discovery, and is 
now visible to the naked eye in the constel- 
lation Bootes, in Right Ascension 13 hours 
41 minutes. North Declination 38° 22’, 
It-has now. been under observation in nine 
evenings. The observations made on three 
of these ‘evenings, namely, the 26th and 
3lst of August, and the 5th of September, 
have been selected for the computation of 
its elements by Charles W. Tuttle, Esq., 
formerly assistantat this Observatory. From 
the elements computed by Mr. Tuttle, it ap- 


Observatory 


its least distance 


from the earth on the first of September, 
and was then distant from us about fifty 
millions of miles; it will reach its perihelion 


and will then be 


about fifty millions of miles from the sun. 
Its motion is retrograde, and the inclination 
ne of its orbit, 62°; longitude of 
rihelion 113° 31’—and longitude Ascend- 
This is evidently not the 


such a brilliant 


display in the year 1244, and whose return 


time between the 


years 1856 and 1860—but its elements 
somewhat resemble those of a comet discov- 
ered by Pons in November, 1818, the prin- 
cipal difference resting in the longitude of 
the Ascending Node.—W. Cranch Bond, 
Harvard College Observatory, Sept. 9th. 


Tue Sraruk or Mr. WERBSTER.—ufor- 


that the bronze 


statue of Daniel Webster, by Powers, has 


for Boston, and 


may be expected to reach that port in a few 
It is eight feet high. The head is 
taken from the bust modelled by Mr. Pow- 
ers from life, and now belonging to the Bos- 
ton Ather æum; and the costume is model- 
led from garments actually worn by Mr. 
The cast of the statue was made 


ful bronze foun- 
The work 
the massive phy- 


sical development of the head and form of 


profound thought 


and exalted intellectuality of the counte- 


IN MASSACHU- 
472 Calvinistic 
in the State of 


Massachusetts, and only twenty six towns 
in the Commonwealth without a church of 


hurches havé 350 
There are 


has passed on his 
Spain. It 


Tun Sucar Cane.—The Chinese 
sugar cane seems to be a very 
periment in the South, where both su 
from it. Dr. D. Lee, 
of the „ has shown the Au- 
gusta Chronicle and Sentinel a sam 
well granulated and well tasted 
him at the plantation of Mr. 
sta, as the result of his first 
e juice of the Chinese sugar 


successful ex- 
r and 


of one or 


it nearly as rich in 


he Newbern (North Ox 
in Louisiana. The dort 
| Selina) Uaion, noti some syrups made from 


three thousand miles of telegraph wire. 
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anne is 
| publishes a communication from 
De 


We think the 


that he is convi that haps 
o is convin syrup, by 
ent, can be made — 


‘the same subject, an experiment stated in the 
ester | 


Standard gives 625 gallons of syrup as 


the product per acre. Thus far the reports 
vary from 150 to 600 gallons. We think the 
average will be finally settled at about 400 


Inu some of our exchanges: we see 
oubts expressed whether this new species of 

gar cane will prove as valuable as anticipa- 

; but as the doubts do not appear to be 
based on any well directed experiment, the 
present season will doubtless fully test the 
act. 


Tas Ocean-Crossina — Professor 


Morse, writing home an account of the failure 
to lay the telegraphic cable across the Atlan- 


tio, says “the electric connection was perfect; 
and yet the further we paid out the feebler were 
the currenis, indicating a difficulty, which, 


‘however, I do not consider serious, while it is 
of a nature to require attentive investigation.” 


This difficulty was suggested before the experi- 


ment was tried, and it was feared that it would 


be great enough to interfere with efficient 
communication. Professor Morse expresses 
himself otherwise, though his mind does not 
seem altogether. free from doubt upon the 
subject. He gives a Er clear and un- 
derstandable explanation of the cause of the 
breaking of the Atlantic telegraphic cable, and 
fixes the blame of the disaster where it pro- 
perly belongs. Mr. Bright, the head engi- 
neer, who had the laying of the cable under 
his sole direction, appears to have been the 
culprit. He had put the blame upon n me- 
chanic ;” bat Professor Morse says that he * 
dered one of his subordinates to apply the 
brakes, the mechanic“ hesitated. Mr. Bright 
repeated the fatal order, and the mischief was 
done. The Professor sarcastically remarks 
that Mr. Bright “‘ generously” gave a certifi- 
cate exonerating all persons on board the ship 
from any blame for the disaster. It seems 
uite certain that the Directors of the Atlantie 
Telegraph Company have postponed until next 
year the laying of the submarine cable. In all 
1 the cable will be bought by the 

ritish Government for the new enterprise of 
establishing a telegraphic communication with 
India. When completed, Calcutta will be with- 
in a week’s speaking distance of London. 

The Atlantic cable is about the size of a 
dime in diameter. The outside is composed 
of eighteen strands of small wire; next is six 
strands of yarn; next, three coats of gutta 

ercha; inside of all are seven copper wires 
or telegraphing. The aggregate length of 
smaller wires required in the manufacture of 
one mile of the cable is 126 miles! It weighs 
1800 pounds to the mile, is quite flexible, and 
it was estimated to be strong enough to bear 
in water over six miles of its own length if 
suspended vertically. The whole capital of 
the company is $1,750,000, and has been 
taken in shares of $5000 each. The propor- 
tions in which these shares have been taken 
are, 101 in London, 88 in America, 86 in 
Liverpool, 37 in Glasgow, 28 in Manchester, 
and the remainder in other parts of England. 
The London insurers of the Atlantic cable 
offer 364 per cent., and give up all claims 
of salvage for the portion that may be recov- 
ered. 


A Ricu BROGAR.— A beggar was arrested in 
Albany the other day, and on his person, in 
various hid-away places, was found the follow- 
ing property: seven $20 gold pieces, $140 ; bank 
bills, 85 ; seven eagles, $70; six half eagles, 

30; five quarter eagles, $12.50; seven $1 
gold pieces, $7 ; silver and other change, $37 ; 
whole amount, $302.50. On the discovery of 
all this money, Justice Parson tried Mr. Gol- 
den for being an imposter, and sent him to the 
penitentiary for six months. 


Kit Carson.—It is stated that Washington 
Irving has the materials for a life of Kit Car- 
son, the celebrated Rocky Mountain Guide, 
and that they will probably be manufactured 
into a book in the course of the comin 
winter. 


Tae Carrrol Extrensions.—The prices of 
some of the varieties of marble, to be used in 
the extension 6f the Capitol at Washington, 
District of Columbia, are as follows: — The 
variegated Tennessee marble is obtained from 
the quarries of Eastern Tennessee, and costs 
delivered, from five to seven dollars per cubic 
foot. The verd antique comes from Roxbury, 
Vermont, and costs delivered, sawed to dimen- 
sions, seven dollars per foot. Column shafts 
of this for stairways cost $250 each. The 
Breccia marble is procured from the Potomac 
quarries in Montgomery county, Maryland, 
and costs delivered four dollars per foot. The 
Levant marble comes from the quarries on the 
north coast of Africa, and costs delivered five 
dollars per foot. Ordinary Italian, for vesti- 
bules and stairways and the Senate retiring 
room, costs $2.75 per foot: and Italian statu- 
ary marble, pure white, $7.95. Choice blocks 
of the Lee marble, for statuary, costs $2.50 
per foot. Italian marble, polished skirting, 
costs $1.25 per superficial foot. 


A Waeat Growina Recion.—The Rock- 
ford (Illinois) Register puts in a claim for 
Winnebago as the banner growing county in 
the State. One township alone raises 150,000 
bushels. It is estimated that 66,000 acres of 
wheat were put in in that county, producing, 
at the least calculation, one million six hundred 
thousand bushels ? 


Tae Maonetic Tetecrara.—The United 
States is almost completely chained in by 
telegraph wires. It is estimated that there 
are about twenty-five thousand miles of posts, 
upon which there are strung about es 

e 
nominal capital invested in the existing lines 
is estimated at $4,000,000; but the actual 
cost of construction did not probably exceed 
$2,000,000, the balance having been about 
equally divided between the contractors who 
built the lines and the Morse patentees. The 
estimated number of messages passing over 
all the lines is 4,000,000 per annum, or about 
13,000 each business day. 


Tue Corton Cror.—The cotton crop of the 
United States for the present year is estima- 
ted at 3,000,000 bales. Allowing 600,000 bales 
for domestic consumption, and there will re- 
main 2,400,000 bales for export. The present 
prices warrant an average of sixty dollars per 
bale, which would give an aggregate value of 
exports, from this source alone, of nearly one 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars ! 


Tue Crops ix Western Texas.—A letter 
in the New Orleans Picayune, from Bexar 
county, Texas, says that in a good season the 

lantations on the Cibolo, with their present 

ree, would make five hundred thousand bush- 
els of corn, whereas this season not five thou- 
sand would be made. At a low calculation 
ten thousand bales of cotton would have been 
made, yet the yield will not be one thousand. 
The Upper Colorado, San Marcus, Guadalupe 
and San Antonia, will fare very little, if any 
better. This result is attributed to severe 
frosts in the spring, and a very severe drought. 


Tae CAuxL Expertments.—An interesting 
report has been received by the War Depart- 
ment from Mr. Beale, Superintendent of the 
wagon road expedition from Fort Defiance. 
The camel experiment is pronounced success- 
ful. These animals carried seven hundred 
pounds burthen, principally provender for 
mules, and were much less jaded than the 


ring them to gross. Mr. Beale conceives it 
easier to manage a train of twenty, than one 
of five mules. Their temper, tractability, ca- 
pacity for bearing burdens, and going without 
water, while they live on food upon which 
other animals would starve, render them valu- 
able for transportation on the prairies. Every 
unshod animal reached El Passo lame but the 
camels, not one of which even exhibited fatigue. 


Sates or Pustic Lanps.—The receipts from 

ublic lands during the fiscal year ending June 

Doch, 1847, in the several States and Territo - 
ries were $3,829,486. 


Arrest or a PosTMAsTER AND HIS Deputy.— 
Henry Reinbach and Louis Reinbach, Post- 
master and Deputy Postmaster at Franklin, 
Illinois, were arrested on Monday of last week, 
charged with robbing the mail. They have 
been suspected for some time, and on Monday 
week a decoy letter was prepared at Jackson- 
ville, which Ted to their arrest. The testimony 
is said to be conclusive. 

Foop ror tHe the items 
of expenditures of the city of Boston for the 
year ing April 30, 1857, is the following: 
“ Food for squirrels, $33.27.” 

Lawas ror Tae Unrrep Srarrs.— The Pana- 
ma Star of the 19th ult. says:—M.' Eugene 


, the French Naturalist, who lately pro- 
~ lamas in Peru and 
for the Spanish Government, will, we under · 


DOMESTIC 


mules. They eat little except bushes, prefer- | 


city, has just two 
' Thirteenth. street, near Sixth avenne, for 

erection ion of a new House of Reception. The 
| lot is seventy-five feet front by one hundred 
. feet deep: and gost $16,000. The building will 
not be commenced until next spring. - 
| Fain:—The Seventeenth An- 
‘ eal Pair of the New York State Agricultutal 
Society is to be held at Buffalo on the 6th, 
Ich, Sth, and 9th days of October, It is ex- 
pected that the exhibition will be à very in- 
teresting one. | 


FROM BUROPE. 


The steamers bring London papers to the Sth of 

September. 
The latest news from India does not materially 

change the dismal aspect of affairs for the British. 

The Glasgow Polytechnic Institution bad been 
destroyed by fire. Among the articles destroyed 
the first steam-engine constructed by James 

att. 

In consequence of the prospect of an unusual! 
abundant harvest throughout Europe, breadetu 
‘had again declined. 

Complaints of the 1 of the potato disease 
both in England and Ireland were prevalent, aad 
Indian corn had consequently a rising tendency. 

There are rumours of minor changes in the Brit- 
ish Ministry. 

The Danish Government has given orders for a 
body of troops to put themselves in march towards 
Holstein. The decision, taken at a moment when 
the States are assembled at Itzehoe, has produced 
considerable sensation. 

According to the last accounts from Teheran, a 


Murray and the Russian Ambassador. 

The British Minister at Florence has retired from 
his post in consequence of an alleged insult in a 
matter of etiquette. 

Queen Victoria is the first sovereign of England 
that has visited Cherbourg since the time that Nor- 
mandy bélonged to Great Britain. The Jast English 
monarch seen under the walls of Cherbourg was 
Henry V. in 1420. | * 

The great powers of Europe resumed diplomatic 
relations with the Porte on the 29th of August, the 
Sultan consenting to annul the late elections in the 
Principalities, 

It is said that a bad feeling existed between Eng- 
land and Sardinia. 

French agentes had been openly sent to the coast 
| of Africa in order to recruit negro slaves for the 
West Indies, and the Legislature of Guadaloupe 
was Officially apprized of the fact. 

The Paris Pays denies the reported occupation 
of the Island of Formosa by the United States. 

Letters from Berlin state that the King of Prussia 
has lately had two attacks of apoplexy, and that 
consequently his health inspires considerable un- 
easiness. 

According to the latest reports, the meeting be- 
tween the Emperors of France and Russia is to 
take place at Stutgardt, on or about the 27th of 
September. 

A dispatch from Paris of the 3d instant, says that 
the Court of Assizes had condemned Ledru Rollin, 
Mazzini, Massarenti, and Campanella, the parties 
charged with being implicated in the recent con- 
spiracy against the life of the Emperor, to deporta- 
lion. 

The Mexican envoy had arrived at Cadiz, to em- 
bark forhome. The new Cuban Governor embarks 
this month. It is said he will bring out an ultimatum’ 
from Spain to-Mexico. The Spanish goverament ie 
said to have promised that before proceeding to 
hostilities with Mexico, it will publich a manifesto, 
explaining the question at issue, and permitting the 
Mexican government to open fresh negotia 
No statesman in Europe fancies for a moment that 
there is any danger of a collision between the two 
countries. 

Advices from Constantinople state that the Porte 
still firmly insists that England shall evacuate the 
Isle of Perin, and restore it to Turkey. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Parliament was prorogued on the 28th ult. The 
Queen’s speech was delivered by commission and 
wae read by the Lord Chancellor. The following 
are its material points:—The Queen congratulates 
Parliament on the peaceable aspect of affairs in 
sat ge and expresses the belief that the stipula- 
tions of the treaty of Paris, through the earnest 
efforts of the contracting parties, will eventually be 
satisfactorily settled. She alludes, with extreme 
concern, to the Indian war, and expresses a deter- 
mination to omit no effort to quell the rebellion, 
and she has full confidence that the power at her 
disposal will enable her to effect that purpose. In 
the House of Commons, Lord Palmerston, in reply 
toa question, said the government intended to ren- 
der aid to British India. A history of the prelimi- 
nary experimental proceedings, and a descriptive 
account of the present state and prospects of the 
Atlantic Telegraph Company have been published 
under the auspices of the directors of the company. 
The work was in print before the accident to the 
cable occurred, but details all the comprehensive 
arrangements made prior to that event. The Com- 
pany express their entire confidence in the experi- 
ment, and promise to repeat the attempt at an early 
day. But some of the British public express strong 
doubts of both assertions, and insinuate that the Com- 
pany know more than they choose to tell of the dif- 
ficulties, for fear of affecting the value of the stock. 
The London Post says that the document shows that 
if the directors have not for the present been able to 
command success, they have done every thing that 
prudence and scientific skill could suggest to de- 
serve it. A meeting in favour of the scheme for 
the improvement of the navigation of the rivers of 
India, with a view to increasing the supply of cot- 
ton from India, had been held at Manchester. 

REIN FoBCEMENTS FoR InDIA.—From a statement 
in Allen’s Indian Mail, it appears that since the 
10th of June there have departed fifty-two sailing 
vessels and twenty steamers, making a total of 
seventy-two vesseis, carrying out twenty-seven 
thousand four hundred and fifty troops; and about 
six thousand additional troops, including a large 
proportion of artillery and three regiments of 
cavalry, are to be despatched to Calcutta as fast as 
possible. This, it is believed, will raise the Euro- 
pean force in India—even allowing for casualties— 
to eighty thousand men. Orders have also been 
sent to Malta, Corfu, and Gibraltar, to hold six 
regiments in readiness for embarkation. The London 
Times states that fifteen thousand men of the militia 
are immediately to be called out, and fifteen second 
battalions of the line are to be formed in the place 
of the regiments sent to India. 


RUSSIA. 

Advices from the Caucasus state that Schamyl 
still held eleven out of the twelve block-houses 
which he recently took from the Russians, although 
several desperate attempts had been made to re- 
cover them. It is stated that reinforcements to the 
extent of 20,000 men are to be sent from Tiflis 
against Schamyl. Itis stated that large bodies of 
Russian cavalry have recently marched toward the 
Austrian frontier, „with a view probably of pre- 
venting Austria from interfering too much in the 
affairs of the Danubian principalities.» A Russian 
squadron was cruising off Anapa, and a steamer 
lying in each of the seaports of Circassia, thus pre- 
venting Safir Pacha from getting his recently pur- 
chased arms and ammunition from Constantinople. 


TURKEY. 


The Moniteur announces that diplomatic relations 
between the representatives of France, Russia, 
Prussia and Sardinia, and the Porte, were resumed 
at Constantinople on the 29th of August. Accounts 
from Constantinople to the 22d of August, received 
by way of Vienna, state that a whole caravan has 
perished in the desert. It left Damascus on the 
29th of June for Bagdad, consisting of 500 persons 
and 1300 horses and beasts of burthen. All perished 
for want of water, save some twenty, the caravan 
having lost the track. The Bedouins took posses- 
sion of the baggage. The Indian news has pro- 
duced intense excitement in the Mahommedan 
countries of the East. They state that at Teheran 
the members of the English Legation dare not show 
themselves in public on account of the excited ‘eel- 
ings of the populace. Fanaticism amongst the 
Mussulmans was prevailing with much violence. 
Disturbances and assasinations were increasing 
in Pabestine and throughout the whole of Syria. 


INDIA. 


The overland mail from India reached London 

on the 29th ult. The English papers are filled with 
the details of the mutiny. Although the London 
Times tries to put a good face on the matter, the 
intelligence is of a very serious kind, and foresha- 
dows the difficuities which will have to be sur- 
mounted before order can be completely re-estab- 
lished. The mutineers still held Delhi on the 14th 
of July. They had made three additional sorties, 
but were defeated in each with a heavy loss. Sir 
Hugh Wheeler had been killed at Cawnpore, the 
garrison of which had been reduced to famine, and 
surrendered to Nenah Sahib; who, in violation of 
his solemn promise, massacred the whole garrison. 
It seems that the surrender of the fort by the be- 
sieged Europeans did not take place until their 
brave old general, Sir Hugh Wheeler, had died of 
wounds. The survivors pressed by starvation, 
shortness of ammunition, and with 240 women and 
children under their care, then offered to capitulate 
on condition of their being allowed to embark in 
safety down the river. To this Nenah Sahib, at the 
head of the mutineers, solemnly pledged himself. 
Immediately on their taking to the water, however, 
he caused a fire to be opened upon them. The 
whole were destroyed, apparently with one ezcep- 
tion—an Ensign Brown, who is reported to have 
escaped, but whose narrative of the affair has yet to 
be obtained. According to some reports the women 
were subjected to a much worse fate than instant 
death, having been dragged on shore to be sold by 
auction for outrage and mutilation among the com- 
mon soldiery. A few, however, are said to have 
found refuge by plunging into the Ganges. 

Sahib was subsequently defeated, with great loss, 
by General Haverlock, who re-occupied Cawnpore. 
Nenah Sahib massacred, at Cawnpore, two hundred 
forty women and children. Among the officers 
killed are Sir George Parker, Colonel Williams, and 
Brigadier Yack. An obstinate battle was fought on 
the Sth of July, before Agra, between the garrison 
and the Mema@ush mutineers, numbering ten thou- 
sand troops. The British retired with a heavy loss. 
Several officers were killed. Two regiments muti- 
nied at Seal Kate, in Punjaub, July 9th, massacre 
iog Capt. Bishop, Dr. Graham, and Rev. Mr. Hunter, 
wife, and child. The mutineers were subsequent! 
defeated. Other disturbances are aleo repo 
elsewhere. Bombay, Madras, and Punjaub were 
tranquil. General Reid was to eucceed in the com- 
mand before D. lui, where only two thousand effec- 

| tive troops could be mustered. 
An officer employed on the staff at Dell i, writgs 


rather sharp struggle was going on between Mr.“ 


— 


| 


consistent and practical Christian. 


place la 

yards off The 
bet t, ond every thieg was 

arran for it, but at 

at moment the General 


and our nearest batteries are 1200 
engiseere urged 


since then we have Jost so meny 
men that I don’t think the idea will ever be enter- 
tained again, We have had 18 sctions fought here 
singe we came, and some of the regiments have lost 
a third ‘of their numbers in killed and wounded 
„de same officer enys that the mutineers evi- 
not anticipate that the Europeans 
would attempt a hot weather campaign,“ and 
aimed their insurrection accordingly with the er- 
pectation that they could make Delhi their head 
varters without interruption, and have the season 
or perfecting their pleas of operation. He adds— 
All the people of the country are with ue, and 
the metinous army once defeated and dispersed we 
shall som have the cuuntry square again; but it is 
no joke to beat 170,000 men; and tney must send 
plenty of troops from England, and plenty of heavy 
guns—-48 and 66 pounders—for we shall have 
plenty of. sieges; and we require a command of 


3 fire over the mutineers. Here we are 
firing 18 pounders and eight inch howitzers, and 
the rebels are 


replying with twenty-foure.and thirty- 
twos. I think would hand, succeeded, 
but it is very questionable what we could have done 
inside that immense city with a handful of Europe- 
ans, and some 15,000 Sepnys to drive out. We 
number 6,500 of ali ranks, but our irregulare are all 
rotten and ready to turn. The Ghoorkas (inhabi- 
tants of Nepan) and Sikhe, on the other hand, are 
thoroughly staunch, and have a thorough contempt 
for the Hindostanees, The. way in which the 
peti fight is the admiration of the whole 
rmy.?? 

An Officer writing from Asseerguhr on the 24th. 
cf July, says:—Our way to Delhi is looking cheer- 
ful. By tte middle of September you may expect 
to hearin England better news than the mais have 
hitherto taken, as our European forces will be well 
advanced to the seat of insurrection. Religion, as 
I told pe before, has bad nothing tv do with this 
c— rise in the country. It isa rise to re-estab- 
ish the state of ‘things before the battle of Plassey 
100 years ago—the Mohammedan rule. 

A letter from another officer from Allahabad, 
gives a terrible picture of the sufferings of the Brit- 
ish troops. They found it quite difficult to get 
enough to eat, and were exposed to every sort of 
peril. The writer adds:—* You have no idea of 
the awful weather and of our sufferings from the 
heat; we sit with wet clothes over our heads, but 
the deaths from sun-stroke continue large; that 
dreadful scourge, cholera, has also broken out, and 
we have lost already seventy fighting men. We 
buried twenty-three, a few nights ago, at one fune- 
ral, and the shrieks of the dying were something 
awful; two poor ladies who were living over the 
hospital died, I believe, from fright. We have now 
got about four hundred men outside the fort, and 
the disease is certainly on the decline.“ 

_ We find in many of the private letters intima- 
tions that many of the native troops who have not 
et openly revolted are far from being loyal at 
eart; and that further defections are expected 
should any marked il!-success overtake the Euro- 
pean troops in their engagements with the muti+ 


neers. 
CHINA. 

The dates from China are to the 10th of July. 
Lord Elgin arrived at Hong Kong on the 2d, and 
was about proceeding northward iu the steam frig- 
ate Shannon, accompanied by six gun-boats. The 
correspondent of the London Times gives the fol- 
lowing as the course resolved upon by Lord Elgin. 
He will proceed with his fleet to the mouth of the 
Peiho river, near Pekin, whence he will transmit 
to the Emperor à letter, requiring him, within a 
signified time, either to recognize or repudiate the 
acts of his officers at Canton. It he repudiates and 
makes compensation for the past, and gives security 
for the future, well; if otherwise, Lord Elgin will 
declare war, occupy Canton, and take further mea- 
sures to bring the Emperor to reason. The United 
States frigate San Jacinto and ships Portsmouth and 
Levant were at Shangbe, July 4th. A conference 
had been held there between Lord Elgin and the 
Freach and English commanders. At the confer- 
ence, the French Admiral announced officially that 
he had received instructions from Paris to act in 
concert with the English commanders. An Ameri- 
can named Eli Boggs, has been found guilty of 
piracy at Hong Kong, and sentenced to transporta- 
tion for life. From the Oolong district it was re- 
ported that a Jarge body of rebels, 10,000 strong, 
was within twenty miles of Sar Yune, the inhabi- 
tants of which place were in favour of an immedi- 
ate attack. The Paris correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times says that the French Minister of Marine 
had received despatches from Hong Kong to the 
13th of July, announcing that two ships of war had 
been despatched to protect the French Consul at 
Shanghai, whose person had been threatened. 


MARRIED. 


On the 8th inst., in Baltimore, Maryland, by the 
Rev. D. T. Carnahan, Mr. James L. WALTLAcx of 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, to Miss ClAxx 
of Baltimore, 


At Smithtown, Long Island, on the 8th inst., by 
the Rev. E. F. Mundy, Mr. WIILIAX H. WICKHAM 
of New York city, to Miss Louisa S. Flor of 
Smithtown. 


On the Ist inst., by the Rev. Dr. Henry Steele 
Clarke, Mr. Jon Snort of Media, Pennsylvania, 
to Miss Kare, daughter of Mr. Joux WIIIIrs of 
Philadelphia. 


On the Sth inst., at the residence of the bride’s 
father near Chester, New Jersey, by the Rev. David 
M. James, Mr. Georce Lurr of New York city, to 
Miss Sara T., daughter of Levi Harvey, Esq. 


On the 12th inst., in the Seventh Street Presby- 
terian Church, Washington City, by the Rev. B. F. 
Bittenger, Puitirp H. Linton, Esq., to Miss Man- 
THA A. Buxr. 

In Williamsport, Maryland, on the 10th inst., by 
the Rev. John K. Cramer, Mr. Davip Darsy of 
Baltimore, to Miss Matitpa, daughter of Mr. 
Samvue. Cucseartson of Williamsport. 

At Shirleysburg, Pennsylvania, on the 13th ult., 
by the Rev. G. W. Shaiffer, Mr. Erras THompson 
to Miss Marcaret Jane Vawn, both of Tuscarora 
Valley. On the 2d inst., at Mouat Union, Mr. An- 
r McCracken of Newburg, Pennsylvania, to 
Mrs. N. CatHerine SHAVER of Mount Union. On 
the 3d inst., at Shirleysburg, Mr. James Jones to 
Miss Mary Eccen Piper, both of Tuscarora Val- 
ley § and on the 8th inst., Mr. James HENDERSON 
of Cassville, to Miss Mary EIN, daughter of the 
late GEOROE M. Hupson, Esq., of Scottsville. 


— 


OBITUARY. 


Died, at Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, on the 
12th inst., of whooping-cough, LAURA, daughter. 
of the Rev. M. S.and MARY D. CULBERTSON of 
the Shanghai Mission of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church, aged eighteen 
months. 

Died, at Trenton, New Jersey, on the evening of 
the 14th inst, MARY MURPHY, infant daughter 
of the Rev. ALEXANDER W. and ANNIE M. 
SPROULL, of Chester, Pennsylvania. 


Died, on the 5th inst.. of scarlet fever, JAMES 
ROSS, aged two years and six months, only son of 
the Rev. ANDREW McELWAIN, of Indiana, 
Pennsylvania. 

Died, in Montgomery, Alabama, on the 3d inst., 
CLIFT FALCONER HENRY, son of Dr. H. W. 
and Martha Henry, in the thirteenth year of his 
age. He was endeared to all who knew him by 
his kind and amiable disposition. His afflicted 
parents feel deeply their loss; but they are com- 
forted by the evidence he gave of his trust in the 
Saviour on his dying bed. He often engaged in 
prayer during his illness, and requested his friends 
and pastor to pray with him. He now sleeps in 
Jesus till the resurrection of the just, when the 
saints of all ages shall arise to meet their Saviour. 
Dear Clift! thou art now a beautiful, blessed spirit. 
— well with thee! but for us in our desolate 

ome— 
„We miss thee, thou loved one, throughout the long day, 
And the eve weareth sadly, for thou art away; 
And we weep when wo think that thy young life is o’er, 
And the haunts that once knew thee shall know thee no 
more.” 
— Communicated. 
cc The memory of the just is blessed ;”? and when 
one who has long adorned the doctrine of God 
our Saviour in the Church below,“ drops his pil- 
grim mantle, and ascends to the fellowship and 
glory of the Church above, there is a propriety in 
noting the event, to God’s glory and the benefit of 
his people. Prompted by considerations of this 
kind, the writer asks space to record the death of 
WILLIAM ORBISON, Esq., of Huntingdon, Penn- 
sylvania. Although this event was not unexpected, 
yet it has produced a profound sentiment of sorrow 
in the bosoms, not only of his desrest ones, but 
also of a very wide circle of friends and acquaint- 
ances. The community in which his long and love- 
ly life was chiefly spent mourn him with no com- 
mon-place regret. All feel that the community 
has lost a ripe scholar and jurist, an eminently 
good citizen, a dignified and pulished gentleman of 
the old school, and, more important than all, a 
Mr. Orbison 
was born in that part of York which is now Adams 
county, Pennsylvania, on the 20th of June, 1777. 
His father, Thomas Orbison, was a captain in the 
war of the Revolution, and died in 1784, when his 
son was but seven years old. Bors and reared 
amid the closing scenes of that great strug le and 
the ſofmation period of our Government, his pa- 
triotism was of that lofty and unselfish kind so 
common then, so rare now. His classical studies 
were pursued in Gettysburg, under the tuition of 
that venerable pioneer of sound learning and reli- 
gion, the Rev. Alexander Dobbin. Previous to en- 
tering upon legal studies, he was, for a time, him- 
self a classical teacher at Lexington, Virginia; and 
was also associated for a season with Mr. Breckin- 
ridge, the first Presbyterian preacher who laboured 
upon the ground now covered by the city of Wash- 
ington. The writer has often been delighted with. 
his reminiscences of that locality, and of distin- 
guished sons of Virginia and Maryland with whom 
he became acquainted. After studying law with 
his uncle, James Orbison, of Chambersburg, he was 
admitted to the bar in 1801—came the same year 
to Huntingdon, where he continued to reside until 
his death, in the successful practice of his profes- 
sion, and the faithful discharge of the duties of 
husband, father, citizen, and Christian. Favoured 
with a pious ancestry, and especially with a pious 
and intelligent mother, who reared him in old- 
fashioned familiarity with the Bible and the stan- 
dards of the Church, Mr. Orbison was remarkable 
for his lucid views of doctrine and order; and 
whilet he cherished a catholic spirit towards all 
Christiane, he was head, heart, and hand a Presby- 


terian. Liberal, prom t. and energetic in sustain- 
ing the Church and her interests in the place of his 


— .* in 


Nor was hie zeal for the cause of Christ confined 
to home or to his ows lad. To the cagee of for- 
eign missions he gave got only of his substa 

But what ie dearer to 


child. Hie youngest child, the Rev. J. H. Orbison, 
one of our devoted missionaries 

and whilet the father was peacefully departing 
his rest from ‘the banke of the Juniata, thé son 


come. Just 
nineteen weeks before the hour of his death, his 
godiy and lovely daughter, Mre. McAllister of 
Bellefonte, had, on a Sabbath day, left Philadel- 
phia for hat which hath foundations zee and the 
father breathed out his soul into the hand of God 
about five o’clock on that serene and sweet Sab- 
bath evening, August 23, and the calmness of his 
death was in lovely harmony with the serenity of 
that holy hour. Bidding adiew to the pious and 
gentle companion who had so long trodden life’s 
pathway by his side, and to his affectionate chil- 
dren and grandchildren, 

4% He slep sets the morning star, which goes 
Not down behind the darkened West, nor hides, 
Obscured amid the tempests of the sky— 

But melts away into the light of heaven “ 

PHILos. 
Died, on the 25th of August, at the residence of 
her brother-in-law, Joseph Palmer, in Chatham 
county, North Carolina, Mrs. FLORA MARTIN, in 
the seventy-third year of her age. She was the 
daughter of Murdock McQueen, who came from 

Scotland soon after the Revolutionary war, and 

settled on Deep River in Chatham county. Sooa 

after her arrival in North Carolina, she was mar- 
ried to William Martia of Moore county, whom 
she survived thirty-eight years. She early became 

a member of the Pre yterian Church, and adorned 

her profession by a long life of uniform and devoted 

piety. To know her was to love her. She had no 

enemy. In all the relations of life, as a mother, a 

sister, a friend, a Christian, she was worthy to be 

loved and imitated. But in her relation to the poor 
around her, her Christian character shone most 
brightly. She always remembered the poor and 
ministered to their wants, and was always ready to 

divide whatever she had with them. She lived a 

Christian and died a Christian. Blessed are the 

dead who die in the Lord “- Communicated. 


Died, near Principio, Cecil county, Maryland, on 
the 11th ult., Mr. WILLIAM CAMERON, Sr., in 
the seventy-sixth year of his age. Mr. Cameron 
lived and died in the same neighbourhood where 
he was born. He was descended from a pious 
parentage, his paternal ancestors being for several 
generations ruling eldersin the Preabyterian Church. 
The child of the covenant, in early life he became 
a subject of grace, and united with the Lower West 
Nottingham Presbyterian Church, in which he held 
the office of ruling elder for thirty years. He was 
a man of fervent and devoted piety—was emphati- 
cally a man of God, a living epistle of Christ, a 
burping and shining light. Sincerely attached to 
the doctrines and order of the Church of his choice, 
and endowed with sound judgment, a clear, dis- 
criminating mind, prudent, firm, judicious, and 
possessed of more — ordinary intelligence, and 
withal an earnest Christian, he was eminently fitted 
for the dutics of his office. His last days were 
marked with great serenity of mind. He seemed 
to live on the mount, in the enjoyment of uninter- 
rupted communion with God, and to breathe the 
very atmosphere of heaven. He was fully resigned 
to his Heavenly Father’s will. To use his own 
expression, he had no more any will of his own. 
Having committed himself into the hands of his 
gracious Redeemer, he was assured that when the 
earthly house of his tabernacle was dissolved, he 
had a building of God, a house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens. To him death was stripped 
of its terrors. He tranquilly fell asleep in Jesus. 
In hisdeath not only his beloved companion and 
children, but the Church has experienced a serious 
loss. But they are consoled by the thought that 
. — is their loss is his eternal gain.—Communi- 
cated. 


PRESBYTERIAL NOTICES. 


The Presbytery of Baltimore stands adjourned 
to meet in Annapolis, Maryland, on the second 
Wednesday (14th) of October, at half-past eleven 
o’clock, A. M. R.C.Gacsrairu, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Carlisle will hold its next 
stated meeting in the church of Upper Path Valley, 
Pennsylvania, on Tuesday, the 6th of October, at 


seven o’clock, P. M. 


Members can be accommodated with con- 
veyances, on reasonable terms, from Shippens- 
burg to the place of meeting and back. Those 
desiring to have arrangements made will please 
inform the Rev. J. N. Hays, Shippensburg. 

A. D. MirckErr, Stated Clerk. 


_ The Second Presbytery of Philadelphia will hold 
its next stated meeting in the First Presbyterian 
Church, Norristown, Pennsylvania, on Tuesday, 
October 6th, at seven o’clock, P. M. 

‘Jacos Be.vit_e, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Passaic will hold ite next stated 
meeting at Flanders, New Jersey, on Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 6th, at three o’clock, P. M. Carriages will 
be in waiting at the Drakeville station on the Mor- 
ris and Essex Railroad on the arrival of the cars at 
half-past eleven o’clock, A. M., to convey members 
to the place of meeting. 

Roß AT Street, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of North River stands adjourned 
to meet in the First Presbyterian Church of New- 
burgh, New York, on the first Tuesday (6th) of Oc- 
tober, at three o’clock, P. M. 

R. H. Beartiz, Stated Clerk. 


The next stated meeting of the Presbytery of 
Bedford will be held in the Presbyterian church of 
Bedford, New York, on Tuesday, October 6th, at 
two o’clock, P. M. At this meeting Sessional Re- 
cords will be examined. 

WILLIAX Partrerson, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Northumberland will hold its 
next regular meeting at Milton, Pennsylvania, on 
the first Tuesday (6th) of October, at eleven o’clock, 
A.M. Isaac GaiEr, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of New York will meet in the 
Fifteenth Street Church, (Rev. 8. D. Alexander’s,) 
New York, on Monday, October 12th, at half-past 
seven o’clock, P.M., and will be opened with a 
sermon by the Rev. Robert McCartee, D.D., Mode- 
rator. The business mectings will be held in the 
Lecture-room of the church on University Place 
and Tenth street, (Dr. Potts’s,) beginning on Tues- 
day morning at nine o’clock. Session books are 
to be examined. John M. Kress, Stated Cle x. 


The Presbytery of New Brunswick will hold its 
regular autumnal meeting in the Second Church, 
New Brunswick, on Tuesday, the 6th of October, 
at eleven o’clock, A. M. 

A. D. Wurrte, Stated (erk. 


The Presbytery of Donegal will hold its next 
atated meeting in the church of Union, on Tues- 
day, October 6th, at eleven o’clock, A. M. 

Joun Farquuar, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Newton will hold its next sta- 
ted meeting in the Seeond Church of Mansfield, on 
Tuesday, the 6th of October, at eleven o’clock, 
A.M. The sess ons are enjoined, by a resolution 
of Presbytery, to send their narratives of the state 
of religion to the Rev. William R. Glen of German 
Valley, at least ten days before the time of this 
meeting. H. N. Wizson, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Western Texas will hold its 
next stated meeting on the 22d of October, at seven 
o’clock, P. M., at the town of Goliad. Assessments 
of churches are made and Sessional Records ex- 
amined at this meeting. | 

Joes T. Case, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Iowa will meet in Fairfield, 
Iowa, on Tuesday, October 6th, at seven o’clock, 
P. M. Timotuy Stearns, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Chicago stands adjourned to 
meet at Marengo, Illinois, on Tuesday, 29th inst., 
at seven o’clock, P. M. 

Grone F. Goopuve, Stated Clerk. 

The next stated meeting of the Presbytery of 
Tuscaloosa will be held at Elyton, Jefferson coun- 
ty, Alabama, on Thureday, October Ist, at eleven 


o’clock, A. M. 
C. A. Stittman, Stated Clerk. 


The next stated meeting of the Presbytery of 
Huntingdon will be held in the Presbyterian Church 
of Altoona, Pennsylvania, on the first Tuesday 
(6th) of October, at eleven o’clock, A. M. 

Ropert HALL, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Raritan stands adjourned to 
meet at Clover Hill, New Jersey, on the first Tues- 
day (6th) of October, at eleven o’clock, A.M. The 
meeting will be opened with a sermon by the Rev. 


Dr. Kirkpatrick. 
P. O. Srupptroxp, Slated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Brazos stands adjourned to 
meet in Bethe! Church on the 29th day of October 


xt, at eleven o’clock, A. M. 
McNarr, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Genesee River will hold its re- 
gular fall meeting at Moscow, New York, on Tues- 


day, 22d inst., at two o’clock, P. M. 
Groner D. Srewart, Stated Clerk. 


The next semi-annual meeting of the Presbytery 
of Fayetteville will be held at Centre Church, Robe- 
son county, North Carolina, on Tharsday before the 
second Sabbath (8th) of October, at twelve o’clock, 
M. James P. McPueason, Slated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of West Jersey stands adjourned 
to meet at Greenwich on the first Tuesday (6th) of 
October, at three o’clock, P. M., and will call for 
those sessional records which were not presented in 
April.  Atren H. Baown, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Niesau will meet in the Pres- 
byterian Charch at Jamaica, Long Island, on Mon- 
day the Sth day of (ctuber, at half past seven 


o’clock, P. M., and {be opened with a sermon by 


at Ambala, 


Rev. Willis 


Session of the Jamaica Church ie a Committee, to 


‘make arrangements 


congregs 


for rel services with the 
J. D. Wats, Siated Clerk, 


The Preebytery of Bethel: wilt weet at Ploucent 
Grove Church, Chester District, South Carolina, on 


Thureda lat ef October, at elaven o'clock, 
I. H. Bawxs, Stated Clerk. 
y of Rock River will hold its stated 


The 
fall me 


at Falten City on Tuesday, Octoder 


13th, at half-past seven o’clock, P. M. The semi- 


annual assesement of fiye cents per 


for Con- 


Commissioners’? Funde, will be called 


8. T. Wirson, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Des Moines will hold ite next 


stated 
(6th) 


meeting at Ottumwa, on the fret Tuesday 
atone o’clock, P. M. 
oun M. Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Palestine stands adjourned to 
meet in Newton, Jasper county, Ilinoie, on the last 


Thursday of September, at seven o’ciock, 


P. M. 


All sessional records ought to be sent up for czami- 


nation. 


R. H. LI v. Stated Clerk. 


NOTICES. 


SIXTH. PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The 


Sixth Presbyterian 


Church, Spruce street above 


Fifth, Philadelphia, will be open for service to- 
morrow (Sabbath) evening, 20th inst., at eight 


— —— 


SOUTH PRESBYTERIAN CHU RCH.—The 
usual Sabbath services are resumed by the pastor, 
the Rev. Mr. Cobb, in the South Presbyterian 


o’clock. 


Church, corner 
adelphia. 


of Third and Redwood streets, Phil- 


NINTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, PHILA- 
DELPHIA.—The Ninth Presbyterian Church, cor- 
ner of Sixteenth and George streets, Philadelphia, 
will be open for service to-morrow (Sabbath) even- 
ing, 20th inst. Sermon by the pastor, the Rev. Dr. 


Blackwood. 
Atonement.?? 
seven o’clock. 


Subject, ** The Application of the 
Service will commence at half past 


NEW YORK CITY TRACT SOCIETY.—The 
regular monthly meeting of the Board of the New 
York City Tract Society will be held at No. 39 
Bible House, Astor Place, en Monday evening next, 
2ist inst., at half past seven o’clock, when all the 


members are requested to be present. 


Isaac Orncuarp, Secretary. 


SYNOD OF CHICAGO.—The Synod of Chicago 
will meet at Dixon, Illinois, on Thursday evening, 
the 15th of October, at seven o’clock, P.M. The 
members are requested to repair, immediately upon 
their arrival, to the Nachusa House in Dixon, where 
they will meet a Committee to assign them lodgings. 
Trains reach Dixon from every direction, at from 
twelve o’clock, M., to two, P. M., each day. 


I. N. Canpeg, Slated Clerk, 


SYNOD OF WISCONSIN.—The Synod of Wie- 
consin will hold its annual meeting in Horicon on 
the second Thursday (8th) of October, at seven 


Jon A. Savace, Stated Clerk. 


o’clock, P. M. 


— — -———- 


SYNOD OF ALABAMA.—The Synod of Alabama 
will meet in the church at Gainesville, Alabama, 


November next. 


on Thursday befure the fourth Sabbath (19th) of 


Rosert Natt, Stated Clerk. 


— 

SYNOD OF IOWA.—The Synod of Iowa will 

meet in Dubuque on the first Thursday (ist) of Oc- 
tober, at seven o’clock, P. M. 


J. D. Mason, Stated Clerk. 


SYNOD OF SOUTHERN IOWA.—The new 
Synod of Southern Iowa will hold its first meeting 
in Fairfield on the second Thursday (Sth) of Octo- 
ber, at seven o’clock, P. M.; the Rev. Salmon 
Cowles to preach the opening sermon, and preside 
till a Moderator be chosen; or, in case of his ab- 
sence er inability, then the oldest minister present. 


4. 
Stated Clerk of the 


D. Maron, 
Synod of Iowa. 


SYNOD OF PHILADELPHIA.—The Syned of 


Philadelphia stands 


adjourned to meet in the Second 


Presbyterian Church of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
on Thursday, the 22d day of October, at seven 


o’clock, P. M. 


STANDING RULES. 


1. That at least one week before the meeting of 
Synod, the Stated Clerks of Presbyteries forward 


to the Stated Clerk 


of Synod their Statistical Re- 


ports; and Narratives of the State of Religion in 
their Presbyteries severally, to the Rev. John Mil- 
ler, Chairman of the Committee of Synod on the 


Narrative. 


2. That each minister and every ruling elder ex- 
pecting to attend Synod, send by mail notice of his 
intention so to do, with his name, to“ tbe Rev. 


Alfred Nevin, D.D., 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania,” the 


pastor of the church to convene in which the Synod 


— and yam from year to 
ta erk give print 


ear the 


notice accordingly. 
lerk. 


. AnpreEws, Nate 


SYNOD OF NEW YORK.—The Synod of New 
York will meet in the Presbyterian church in Sing 
Sing on Tuesday, October 20th, at half-past ten 
o’clock, A. M., and will be opened with a sermon 
by the Rev. Nathaniel Hewit, D.D., Moderator. 

The Stated Clerks of Presbyteries are required 
to send up their Statistical Reports, complete, to 


the Stated Clerk of 


Synod, and their Narratives to 


the Rev. Aaron L. Linsly, South Salem, New York, 
at least one week previous to the meeting of Synod. 
Their attention is called to the standing rule re- 
specting the Contingent Fund, and to the following 
resolution, adopted October, 1856, viz: 

‘¢ That this Synod enjoin it upon the Presbyteries 
in its connection that at their next semi-annual 
meeting they require a definite report from their 
churches as to the specific times and objects at 
which, and on behalf of which, collections are 
made for the objects of Christian benevolence; and 
that the Presbyteries be required, through their 


Stated Clerks, to re 
ing of Synod.” 


rt the result at the next meet- 
oun M. Kress, Stated Clerk. 


OPEN-AIR PREACHING—BELMONT AVE- 
NUE, PHILADELPHIA.—The Rev. Dr. West will 


reach to-morrow 


(Sabbath), 13th inst., at Mr. 


cott’s Grove, Judge Peters’s Farm, at four o’clock, 
P. M., and on every succeeding Sabbath, same 


lace and same hour, Providence 
ing the warm season. 
famous resort for Sabbath-school excursions. 


ermitting, dur- 
This beautiful grove is the 
It is 


every way fitted and adapted for open-air preach- 
ing, so far as seats, shade, air, access, and scenery 


may contribute to comfort. 


6 Wisdom crieth with- 


out—she crieth in the chief place of concourse.” 
(Prov. i. 20, 21.) This is a chief place of concourse ; 
therefore, Assemble yourselves, and draw near 
together, and hear.“ Isa. xlv. 20; xlviii. 11. 
Morning sermon at half-past ten o’clock, at 
the school house near the five points. The Belmont 


new church edifice is certainly covered in! 


Ite 


friends are persevering, little as their strength is, 
somewhat as Gideon persevered after the Midian- 
ites—** faint, yet persevering.” Judges viii. 4. 


— 


— — 


LEXANDER ON THE AC TS. — The Acts of 


the Aposties Explained. 
2 vols. 12mo. 


Alexander, D.D. 


By Joseph Adcison 
$2.50. 


Analytical Exposition of the Epistle of Paul to 


the Romans. 


By John Brown, D.D. 8vo. $2.50. 


An Exposition of the Assembly Catechism, with 
Practical References from each Question. By the 


Rev. John Flavel. 


18mo. 40 cents. 


Expositions of the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and 


the Ten Commandments. 
iGmo. Jö cents. 


ton, D.D. 


By Rev. Robert Leigh- 


Exposition of the Epistle of Paul to the Philip- 


pians. 


By the Rev. 


Jean Daillé. 8vo. $1.15. 


Tholuck’s Translation and Commentary on the 


Psalms. I2mo. 


$1.25. 


The Bible Hand-Book. By Joseph Angus, D. D. 


12mo. $1.25. 


Webster’s History of the Presbyterian Church in 


the United States. 


Baptism in a Nutshell. 
16 cents. 


er,D. D. 18.00. 


8vo. $3. 
By the Rev. Daniel Bak- 


, Any of the above sent by mail, free of post- 
age, on receipt of the price. 


For sale b 


WILLIAM § & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 608 Chestnut street, above Sixth, Philadelphia. 


sep 19—3t 


EACHER.—A Gentleman, experienced in teach- 
ing, a Graduate of Princeton College, desires 
an engagement in a Seminary or an Academy. Ad- 


dress 
sep 19—1t 


INSTRUCTOR,” 
North Salem, New York. 


O LUMBER MEN.—The advertiser offers for 
sale a tract comprising between five and six 
thousand acres of the choicest Pine Lands in the 
West, both for quality and quantity. They were 
selected as such several years ago, by an expe- 
rienced lumbeiman, and have never before been 
offered fur sale. They are situated on a fine log- 


ging stream emptying into Lake Michigen. 


A 


never-failing water-power of fifteen feet head on 
the same stream, within a few rods of where lake 
vessels can Joad in any weather, will be offered at 
a nominal price as an inducement to the purchaser 


of the lands. 


Five thousand dollars will erect a mill on that 
spot capable of making 25,000 feet of Jumber per 
day, and of producing it cheaper, it is believed, 


than at any other 


market. 


ace for the Chicago or Eastern 


he land will, beyond doubt, increase in 


value, although unimproved, full 20 per cent. per 
anoum; but under the management of a practical 


lamberman, would 


easily pay fity per cent. nett 


roſi on the capital employed in developing its 


umber. resources. 


Forty millions of lumber will 


be guaranteed to be upon it. Situation as 5 
as any portion of Pennsylvania. Buyers are desired 
to look at the laade before purchasing; and for the 
next sixty days those who would bay upon ocular. 
proof that the above statements are facts, will be 
sent from Detroit or Chicago at the expense of the 
owners, to the location and back, and eas thus 
judge for themselves. The object of sale by the 
owners, who ate non residents, is to realize pro- 


ceeds immediately. 


Price seven dollare per acre, at least one-third 
down; balance on time, or a liberal discount for an 
entire cash sale. Those who may desire to improve 
an opportunity not often occurring, will do well to 
address fur further particulars, by snail, ta 


sep 19 


H.,“ 


Detroit, Michigaa. 


— — 


Dr. A. 
Tholock. With a fine portrait. 130. 


delivered 
— — w the University service at 


versity»; Nen character of the; congregation 


on * 
dung Ir te ciat réferénce to the case 


inquiring bonne mai swat! 

that they will thue help: to 

existing Christian — | in our 
evar, adds 


The Sermons were fot, 3881 
Prom 
thoes te 


clugively the Als — 
congrega is alwa resent & 
to enjoy the of ote of thie 
preachers the age. Coneequently, all classes 
aad all ages may exprct to find in these discoerses 
something te quickea and to bless ;—rich thoughts 
draw from the mine of Trath—deep, far-reachin 

lances into the heart of man—and such an insigh 
nto the heart of Jesus u the hours of hie sufferings, 
as is vouchsaled not to learning or 983 bet 
to humble faith alone. Dr. Tholuck is keown 
ia our country as aa erudite theolegisa, ead an 
able expositur of sacred truth. Bat commentaries 
do not teach ue much of a man’s true nature, or 
open up hia hidden life. These Sermons will con- 
vey some idea of those pulpit ministrations of Dr. 
Tholuck, by which he exercises so mighty and hal- 
lowed aninfluence. 

yg A copy will be sent by mail, free of postage, 
on receipt of the — 

Just published by he 
ILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
Ne. 608 (late 144) Chestnut. street, above Sizth, 


EY. J.. ADDISON ALEXANDER, D.D.— 
Cuartes Scars, Nos. 377 and 379 Broad- 
way, New York, have just published—The Acts of 
the Aposties Explained. By J. Addison Alexan- 
der, D. D. 2 vols. 12mo., 1000 peges. . 60. Half 


the constant subject of the exposition is the inepired 
original, and that one of its main Objects is to per- 
fect the translation, so as to place the English 
reader ae nearly as possible on the same footing 
with the student of the Greek test. The numerous 
citationa have been carefully, selected for the bene- 
fit of those who wish to masier the analogy and 
usage of the Scriptures, and the frequent reference 
from one part of the Commentary to another is in- 
tended to fit it for occasional consultation as well 
as for continuous peruaal. 
ous to add that the purpose of the work—as lodi- 
cated by the tithe—is simple explanation of the 
sense and illustration of the history, Jeaving all 
further uses, and espocielly all practical improve- 
ment, to, those who may avail. themselves of its 
assistance, with particular reference to parents and 
teachers who may think fit to employ it in historical 
as well as exegetical instruction. 

Also new editions of—Psalms, Translated and 
Explained. By J. A. Alexander, D.D. 3 vole. I2 mo. 
$3.75; half calf, $5.25. 

Outlines of Moral Science. By Archibald Alex- 
ander, D.D. I vol. Imo. 75 cents. 


addressed to the Suffering People of God. By 
James W. Alexander, D.D. 1 vol. large 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.25; half calf, $2; morocco extra, $3. 

Life of Archibald Alexander, D.D. By James 
W. Alexander. 1 vol. 12mo. $1.25; half call, $2; 
full morocco, $3. 

Any of these works sent by mail t-paid 
fur price remitted to the pablicher. sep 154 ; 


Lady,a member of the Presbyterian Church, 
and graduate of a first class Seminary, who has 
had several years experience in teaching, desires a 
situation as Teacher of the higher English branches. 
The best of reference can be given. Address 

% D. L. H., 
Oxford, Chester county, Pennsylvania. 
sep 19—2* 


41 


ITUATION WAN TED.—A middle aged Lady 

is desirous of obtaining a situation as Matron 

in some public Institution, or as Governess or 

Housekeeper in a private family. She is well quali- 

fied in every respect, and can furnish the best testi- 

monials. For further information, address *¢ R. ,?? 
Box 1808 Philadelphia Post Office. sep 19—1t* 


AYMOND INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES 
—Carmel, Putnam county, New Ferk.— The 
next Session of this Institution will open on the 2d 
of November, and continue to the end of June, 
1858, with a vacation of one week at Christmas. 
The Institution is organized on the University 
plan, which offers to young Jadies many superior 
— among which is that of graduating in 
any of the Schoole which they may prefer, without 
being obliged, before receiving a diploma, to spend 
time and money on studies for which 41 
no taste or talent. 
For Catalogues, giving full information, address 
the Principal, Rev. W. B. STEWART. 
sep 19—12t 


ULIUS A. FAY’S BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS—Elizabeth, New Jersey.—The Winter 
Session will open on November 2d. Pupils are 
prepared for College or the pursuits of business. 
Under the tuition of a resident native teacher the 
French is made a spoken language. The German 
is also pursued upon a similar plan. Farther infor- 
mation and circulars can be obtained at the 
store of William S. & Alfred Martien, No. 608 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, . sept 19—6t 


HILL FEMALE SEMINARY.—The 
Forty-second Semi-annual Session of Cedar 
Hill Female Seminary, Mount Joy, Lancaster 
county, Pennsylvania, will commence on Wednes- 
day the 4th of November, and continue twent 
weeks. With the corps of teachers now engag 
and personally interested in this Institution, “we 
feel confident that it may continue to merit and 
sustain the rank and position which has been gen- 
erously awarded to it in the past. 

It shall continue to be the aim to afford every 
opportunity for a thorough and comprehensive edu- 
cation, which, in the opinion of the proprietors, 
includes not only intellectual acquisitions, but a 
careful training of the morals, cultivation of the 
taste, and refinement of manners; in fact, to edu- 
cate young ladies for the most responsible positions 
they may be called to fill in society. Without any 
pretensions as The Normal School, this Seminary 
has long been engaged in the work of educating 
teachers, and has sent forth scores of graduates, 
who have laboured faithfully and earnestly in the 
profession which they have honoured. We do not 
yet see any reason to abate our efforts in this de- 
partment. 

Instruction given in Latin, French, and German 
Languages, Music on Piano and Guitar, Oil Paint- 
ing and Water Colours, by the best of teachers. 
For circulars and further particulars, address 

N. DODGE, Principal, or 
ALBERT JACKSON, Associate Principal. 
sept 19—8t 


HE MISSES BUCK s BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL—1417 Spruce street, Philadelphia.— 
Complete course of instruction in English and 
French for Young Ladies over fourteen. 
Terms $40 per term. sep 19—4t“ 


AKLAND FEMALE INSTITUTE—Norris- 

town, Pennsylrania.—The Winter Session of 

this Institution will commence on Tuesday, the 

27th of October. All the branches of a thorough 

English and polite education are embraced in the 
course of Instruction. 

Terms.—Board and Tuition in English branches, 
per Session of five months, $75. Lessons on Piano 
and Guitar, with use of instrument, $20 to $30. 
Lessons on Harp, #40. Vocal Music in Class, $2 
to $5. Drawing and Flower Painting, $10 to $15. 
Painting in Oil, $20 to $30. Ancient and Modern 
Languages, each $10. Washing per dozen, 36 cts. 

The Session bills to be paid $40 in advance, and 
the remainder before the pupil is removed. 

Circulars containing particulars may be obtained 


by addressing 
J. GRIER RALSTON, Principaé. 
sep 19—8t* 107 er 


RINCIPAL WANTED.—The Trustees of West 
Nottingham Academy will meet on Wednes- 
day, 30th inst., to elect a Principal. Thie Acade- 
my is situated five miles from Port Deposit in Cecil 
county, Maryland, in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Lower West Nottingham Presbyterian Church ; 
was established by the late Dr. Magraw, and has 
an annual donation from the State of four hundred 
dollars. 
Applications may be made in person or by letter 
to the Rev. JOHN SQUIER, 
Sec’y Board of Trustees, Port Deposit, Maryland, 
sep 19—2t 


EW AND VALUABLE BOOKS JUST PUB- 
LISHED.—The Divine Life. A Book of Fats 

and Histories, showing the Manifold Workings of 
the Holy 9 By the Rev. John Kennedy, M. A., 

F. R. G. S. I vol. 1200. 81. 
Such a work cannot but prove edifying to the 
Christian, whilst it is well adapted te instruct 
anxious inquirers, and may be of great benefit to 
ministers in their dealings with troubled souls. It 

deserves to be widely circulated.— Presbyterian, 

Mornings and Evenings with Jesus. A Series of 
Devotional! Readings for the Closet and Family, for 
every Morning and Evening in the Year. By the 
Rev. William Jay of Bath. 2 vols. crown Sro. 


50. 

There is a peculiar freshness about these pages 
which gives them a charm superior to almost an 
other of the productions of Mr. Jay.—New Yor 
Observer. 

The Five Gateways of Knowledge. By George 
Wilson, F. R. S. E., Regius Professor of Technology 
in the University of Edinburgh, &c. I vol. 180. 
50 cen. 

This is a beautifully written, and altogether de- 
lightful little book on the five senses.—Nuncon- 

Sermons Doctrinal and Practical. By the Rev. 
William Archer Butler, A. M., tate Profexsor: of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Dublin. Kai- 
ted by the Very Rev. Thomas Woodward, A.M., 
Dean of Down, and James Amirauz Jeremie, D. D., 
Ke. From the third Cambridge editien. 2 vols. 
crown Svo. 82.50. 

Eloquent without pretence, rhetorical without. 
being florid, and glowiog with the zeal, the piety, 
the spiritea'ity of the goepel.—-New York Observer. 

Poet, orator, metaphysician, theologian.—Dub- 
lin University Mogezine. . 

Lectures on the History of Ancient Philosophy. 
By the Rev. William Archer Butler: Eüdited trom 
the author’s MSS., with Notes, dy William Hep- 
worth Thompson, M. A., egies. of Greek 
in the University of Cam ridge. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


$3. 

Many a good Greek schol? mum have lived aud 
died with Jess of a real r of > afer, 
years of study, than a thoughtful English reader 
may receive from this book ia a week. anne. 

& Forwarded free by mail, on receipt Of price. 
~ + PARRY & McMILLAN, Publishers, 


4a 


South- east coruer of Chéstaut and Fourth streets, 
cep 


Exlract from the Preface. It will be found that 


It may not be superfilu- © 


Consolation; or Discourses on Select Topics, 


ITUATION AS TEACHER WANTED.—A 


„ * Gigwified order. It 1) | the stand, arrive-here from Guayaquil-by the nent Lern de comp the 14th of-Jely: | abode, hie name, 
rth j has Jovan Institution arrive from England, for our force is about one- 
ory.t for the — of Juvenile Delix yuenta, New third the enemy's in nembere, and they outsumber 
3 : it of bis experiment, that an acre of the — in gues and ammusition, Delbi being 
1 E 40 os Obinese hundred ove of thé largest arsenaie in India. We are there- 
4 it 18 6 average weight o rty-five pounds, anc | 
1 wa ro’ our. of political daties. .. H house was ever the seat of a liberal and graceful found | 
ac 1 be Baron Macaulay. — | in Which none more freely shared, or 
| — we PREACHING. | Christ. Of hie piety, the most he himself would — | 
will d, They cont Nowe Pathol eval ba ve permit us to say is, that he was a sineer saved by 
| of 25 grace. Like the venerable Alexander, whose dying 
a: et preaching words he loved to quote, he concentrated all his ‘ 
m tis Hiudoe he 1 ot way; and 80 theology and all his trust: upon the one glorious 
ride Wi Fand treth, “ Christ died to save, sinners. Distrustful 
of self, Christ's finished nghteousnese was the pro- 
— mang... .db¢ Deve cious basis of hie trust and joy. The publican’s 
ties com | very roughly ‘headied. Three men were — prayer was bis life-long prayer; und with that — 
Re Was not errétted, apprebended prayer upon his lips he entered heaven. And there 4 
were dear ones there before him to bid him wel- 
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hed He, 
His posth works will not probably add much 
0 his fame, although they will not meterialig. de- 
tract from The sermons were generally occe- 
and delivered on special occasions; and soch, 


We ink, are ‘seldom of permanent value to Chris- 


ier er Jakes By Mra. Helen C. 


“Knight, of «Lady Huptington and ber 
ght, iber of - Lady 


G. 1087, Geuld 
ba 
-» Mees who pon superior tact in this 


department’ of ‘fterat as her previous worke 
inte, has rendered a real service to the religious 
public in this compact and gteceful memoir of one 
who is embalmed in many hearts as a truly Chris- 
tian poet, as. weil as a. most earnest and estimable 
man. Montgomery, if not s poet of marked genius, 
ie nevertheless @ poet of the heart; who could not 
only please the fancy, but enlist the best sensibili- 
ties of the soul. ‘The readers of this very agreeable 
5 will find much to increase their admiration 


Sovuvenins or Tuavet. By Madame Octavia Wal- 
“ton Le Vert. In two volumes. New York, 
1857, S. H. Goetzel & Co. 12mo. pp. 348 and 

348. 

Mrs. Le Vert travelled in 1853, and visited all 
the notabilities of Europe. She very freely and ge- 
nially gives her impressions of people, places, and 
works of art. In this there could be little new and 
much that wes superficial. Her position in society 
giving ber unusual facilities for forming the ac- 
quaintance of the higher ranks, we have perhaps a 
little too much parade of her mingling with high 
life. Her souvenirs ure nevertheless pleasant. The 
reader is carried forward agreeably, and will acknow- 
ledge the tact of the author in describing what she 
saw. Considering the legion of books which result 
from the same tour, it is no small skill which is re- 
quired to interest us in revisiting familiar places. 
Tas Acrs or rum Arostias By Jo- 

seph Addieon Alexander. In two volumes. New 
Fort, 1857, Charles Scribner. 12mo. pp. 462 
und 498. 

The appearance of this work has been eagerly an- 
ticipated by those who were aware that it was in the 
course of preparation. It will not disappoint expec- 
tation. The eminent fitnese of the author for 
thorough and learned exposition is familiarly known 
to the whole Church, and his previous contributions 
to exegetical litetature have been fully appreciated 
by the theological student. In the work before us 
the aythor hes hed particular regard to general read- 
ers, and although his laarning is apparent on every 
page, it is not so presented as to embarrass the un- 
lesrned reader. 80 far ae we have examined the 
method and execution, they are all thet could be 
desired. Whoever ‘wishes to obtain 6 just and 
édinprehensive understanding of the Acts of the 
Apostles, should refer to these volumes in prefer- 
ence. to any comment extant. The author tells us 
thet as explenation was his object, he leaves the 
reader and student to make the practical improve- 
ment. While we should greatly have rejoiced to 
have bad this use of the explanation developed by 
one so eminently competent to the task, we are per- 
éueded that it would have in a measure defeated his 
object by swelling the size of the volumes. As they 
stand they form a rich contribution to our theologi- 
cal literature, and should be widely circulated. 


Asrtnations or Narvnz. By J. T. Hecker, au- 
thor of “Questions of the Soul.” New York, 
1857, James B. Kirker. Imo. pp. 360. 

We refer to this volume simply for the reason 
that some of our readers might be so deluded by its 
title as to purchase it. The aspirations of nature 
are satisfied, in the view of Mr. Hecker, by libelling 
Protestantism, and embracing the dogmas of Po- 
pery. Such may be his nature, but were grace 
superadded to nature, he might arrive at a very 
different conclusion. 


PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 


The Southern Presbyterian Review for July con- 
teins—1. Miracles, by the Rev. J. H. Thorn- 
well, D D., LL.D. 2. A Vindication of the Scrip- 
tural Messianic Interpretation of Isaiah liii., by the 
Rev. James Cohen. 3. The Teachings of the Dead, 
by thie Rev. Thomas Smyth, D. D. 4. The General 
Assembly of 1857, by the Rev. J. B. Adger, D.D. 
5. Critical Notices. 

The Presbyterian Quarterly Review (New-school) 
for September contains—!. God's Arrangements 
Successful—Dr. Hickok’s Sermon before the Gene- 
ral Assembly. 2. Sketch of the Life and Character 
of the Rev. Isaac Anderson, D.D. 3. Discrimina- 
ting Preaching. 4. The General Assembly of 1857. 
5. Revision of the English Bible; Apology for the 
Common English Bible; Dr. Breckinridge’s Over- 
ture and Speech; Report of the Committee on Ver- 
sions. 6. Life of Charlotte Bronts. 7. Comte’s 
Positive Philosophy. 

The Christian Examiner (Unitarian) for Sep- 
tember contains I. Recent Psychologists. 2. Bish- 
op Hopkins on Slavery. 3. The Doctrine of Christ's 
Creatorship. 4. The Destiny of China. 5. The 


Holy Land. 6. Gurowski’s America and Europe. 


7. Life and Works of John Kitto. 8. Our First 
Fathers and their First 
Current Literature. 


The Edinburgh Review for July contains—1!. The 
Confraternity of La Salette. 2. De la Rive on 
Electrical Science. 3. Marshal Marmont’s Me- 
moirs. 4. Social Progress of Ireland. 5. The Li- 
cense of Modern Novelists. 6. Merivale’s Romans 
under the Empire. 7. Gothe’s Character and 
Moral Jofluence. 8. Schelcher’s Life of Handel. 
9. Representative Reform. 
The London Quarterly for July contains—1. The 
French Constitutionalists. 2. Electioneering. 3. 
Ireland Past and Present. 4. Internal Decoration 
and Arrangement of Churches. 5. Travels in 
China Fortune and Huc. 6. Manchester Exbibi- 
tion. 7. Homeric Characters in and out of Homer. 
8. The Bill for Divorce. = of 

Blackwood’s Magazine for August contains— 
1. What will he do with it? by Pisistratus Caxton 
«Part II. 2. Manchester Exhibition of Art-Trea- 
sures. 8. North on Homer. 4. Scenes of Clerical 
Life, No. III.; Janet’s Repentance, Part II. 5. Afoot, 
Part III. 6. New Sea-side Studies, No. III.—Jer- 
sey. 7. Life of Sir Charles J. Napier, Part II. 

On our table are also Littell’s Panorama for Sep- 
tember; Littell's Living Age, No. 695; the Foreign 
Missionary; Reformed Presbyterian; Forrester’s 
Magazine for September. Also, Remarks on The- 
atrical Amusements, by D. Hayes Agnew, M. D., in 
reply to the Rey. Henry W. Bellows; and an Ad- 
dress before the Literary Societies of Monongalia 
Academy, by the Rev. William F. Hamilton of 
Uniontown, Pennsylvania. Also, Minutes of the 
General Conference of Maine for 1857. 


Wire Rigging for Ships. 


“oy verpool Courier says three-fourths 
r E Liverpool are 


all the ships now fitted 1 
with fope. It is described as 
fourth less in weight, and not one-half the 
bulk of that made of hemp, and the cost is 
also twenty-five per * — is 
leas susceptible than hemp 108 

2 predicted that in a few 
for stan din 


years it will supersede: hemp for 8 
igging. A recent trial of wire, hemp, un 
ilk was recently mede et the 
King’s „I . Tbe strainin 


tests showed the immense superiorit 
wire rope over that made even of the 
mnsterial. The testing of the tem- 


testing 
T topes ptoyed the strength of Manilla to 
many of merchants, chipmastera, 
riggers” t by #arprise, as a different 
opinion had entertained by many of 
the gentlemen present. 
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deaf: wheat.end.corn,. 


Aad. beer the pewee’s mournful song; 
Bat the stranger oomes O! painful proof— — 


There is the orcbard—the very trees 
That knew my childhood so well to please, 
‘Where I watebed the shadowy moments run, 
Till ‘my lite imbibed more of shade than sun; 
The swing from the bough still sweeps the air, 
But the stranger’s children are swioging there. 


It bubbles, the shady spring below, | 
With its bulrush brook where the hazels grow; 
’Twas there I found the calamus root, 
And watched the minnows poise and shoot, 
And heard the robin lave his wing —- 
But the stranger’s bucket is at the spring. 
O, ye who daily cross the sill, ag: 
Step lightly, for I love it still; 
And when you crowd the old barn eaves, 
Then think what countless harvest sheaves 
Have passed within’ that scented door, 

o gladden eyes that are no more. 
Deal kindly with these orchard trees, 
And when your children crowd your knees, 
Their sweetest fruit they shall impart, 
As if old memories stirred their heart; 
To youthful sport still leave the swing, 
And in sweet reverence hold the spring. 


Our Summer Birds. 


The summer brought with it many sweet 
singers; our hedges and clover fields, orch- 
ards and meadows, are full of them. Yel- 
low birds, brown birds, ‘phebes,’”’ and 
wrens, flit from tree to shrub, from bush to 
tree, and rest upbh slender reeds and tall 
grasses that droop and bend under their 
beautiful burden. Red-breasted robius live 
in the apple-trees, and little brown “ cbirp- 
ers nestle confidingly in the vines that 
overhang our doors. Swallows fly around 
the old 3 roof, and steady martins look 
soberly out from their little wooden homes. 
As if wild with summer joy, they pour forth 
their melody in rich and frequent singing, 
pausing, meanwhile, to listen. for the sweet 
answers that are sure to come from the 
twilight depths of the overlooking mountain 
woods. And so, through all the sunny 
hours, do we list their rapturous music from 
day dawn until the night falls, and they 
bush their songs, and fold their wings away 
to rest. Then out comes the lone whip- 
poorwill, and voices his sadness of heart to 
the twilight hour. Above the river’s mur- 
murings, and the far off dreamy sounds of 
evening, rings that sweet and plaintive mu- 
sic, and, as we listen, we remember how in 
days of childhood, we watched the pale 
moonbeams resting on the chamber floor, 
and listened, as now, to that lonely song. 
We remember, too, how often our child-feet 
wandered to the mossy rocks by ‘‘the 
spring,“ and how we lingered in the grassy 
lane, and sat under the old oak tree, and 
we wonder if the sun shines, and the winds 
blow, and the fleecy clouds drift there as of 
old. Ah, that happy childhood! Between 
it and us surge the crowded years of life, and 
they are bearing us still further and further 
away, yet how often do we look back to its 
innocent unconsciousness of all that is dark 
and sorrowful in the world, and wish it were 
ours again ! | | 

But we are near forgetting our summer 
birds, Blessings be on them! The flowers 
awake, and Nature puts on ber best apparel 
for their coming, but the flowers will be 
dead, and the trees will throw down their 
leaves, and sigh mournfully at their leav- 
ing. We, too, shall be sorry. 


— 


The Quaker’s Corn-Crib. 


A man had been in the babit of stealing 
corn from his neighbour, who was a Quaker. 
Every night he would go softly to the crib 
and fill his bag with the ears which the good 
old Quaker's toil had placed there. Every 
morning the old gentleman observed a dimi- 
nution of his corn pile. This was very an- 
noying, and must be stopped—but how? 
Many a one would have said, “ Take a gun, 
eonceal yourself, wait till he comes, and 
fire.“ Others would have said, Catch the 
villain, and bave him sent to jail.” 

But the Quaker was not prepared to enter 

into any such severe measures. He wanted 
to punish the offender, and at the same time 
bring about his reformation if possible. So 
he fixed a sort of trap close to the hole through 
which the man would thrust his arm in get- 
ting the corn. 
: The wicked neighbour proceeded on his 
unholy errand at the hour of midnight with 
the bag in hand. Unsuspectingly, he thrust 
his hand into the crib to seize an ear, when 
lo! he found himself unable to withdraw it. 
In vain he tugged and pulled, and sweated, 
and alternately cried and cursed. His hand 
was fast, and every effort to release it only 
made it the more secure. After a time the 
tumult in his breast measurably subsided. 
He gave over his useless struggles, and be- 
gan to look around him. All was silence and 
repose. Good men were sleeping soundly 
in their comfortable beds, while he was 
compelled to keep a dreary, disgraceful 
watch through the remainder of that long 
and tedious night, his hand in constant pain 
from the pressure of the clamp which held 
it. His tired limbs, compelled to sustain 
his weary body, would fain have sunk be- 
neath him, and his heavy eyes would have 
closed in slumber, but no! there was no rest, 
no sleep for him. There he must stand and 
watch the progress of the night, and at once 
desire and dread the return of morning. 
Morning came at last, and the Quaker look- 
ed out of bis window and found he had 
‘caught the man.“ 

What was to be done? Some would say, 
o out and give him a good cowhiding just 
as he stands, and then release him; that Il 
cure him.“ But not so, said the Quaker. 
Such a course would have sent the man 
away embittered and muttering curses of re- 
venge. The good old man hurried on his 
clothes, and started at once to the relief and 
punishment of his prisoner. 

Good morning, friend!“ said he, as he 
came in speaking distance. How does thee 
do?” | 

The poor culprit made no answer, but 
burst into tears. 

4 fie!” said the Quaker, as he pro- 
ceeded to release him. Tm sorry that 
thee has got thy hand fast. Thee put it in 
the wrong place, or it would not have been 


The man looked crest-fallen, and begging 
forgiveness, hastily turned to make his re- 
treat. Stay, said his persecutor, for he 
was now becoming such to the offender, 
who could have received a blow with much 
better grace than the kind words that were 
falling from the Quaker’s lips. Stay, 
friend, thy bag is not filled. Thee needs 
corn or thee would not have taken so much 


pains to get it. Come let us fill it,“ and 
the poor dello was obli to stand and 


bold the bag while the old man filled it, in- 


ing the exercise with the pleasantest 
conversation imaginable; all of which were 
like da in the heart of his chagrined 
aud mortified victim. The bag was filled, 
the string tied, and the sufferer hoped soon 
presenee of his tormentor 
? said the Quaker, as the man was 
ing u once his 
“Stay, Ruth has 


108 | ks. 
311 en must not think of 


ast ere this; thee 


* was pbliged to yield. 


exquisite works of art. Naturalists could 


4 turn my eyeballs as far to the right 


actually suspends it. I have endeavoured 


that if he makes it in good faith, in the 
manner described, the promise of ‘a penny 


wu most uneridurable ! This was 
hespitig coals” 
eused. In vain be pled te 
what’ Would be to bim a 
Aumes more severe than str 
sonment. ‘The Qaaker. was 


ta; 
pnoishment ten 
inexorable, and 


: laat over, Now, said the old far- 
mer; as he helped the victim shoulder the 
bag, Lit thee need any more corn vome in 
the day-time. and thee shall have it.” 

With what shame end remorse did that 
guilty man turn from the dwelling of the 
pious Quaker! Every body is sends to say 
1 t be never again troubled the Quaker’s 
corn-crib. I have something still better than 
that to tell you. He at once relented and 
reformed, and my informant tells me that 
he afterwards heard him relate, in an expe- 
rience meeting, the substance of the story I 
bave related, and he attributed his conver- 
sion, under God's blessing, to the course the 
Quaker had pursued, to arrest him in his 
dowuward course.—Lachange. 


— 
Facts for the Curious. 


Thomas Jefferson and Jobn Adams both 
died on the 4th of July, 1826. John Adams 
died in his 91st year, and was eight years older 
than Thomas Jefferson. Thomas Jefferson 
was eight years older than James Madison; 
James Madison was eight years older than 
James Monroe; James Monroe was eight 
years older than John Quincy Adams. The 
first five of our Presidents all Revolution- 
ary men—ended their terms of service in 
the 66th year of their age. Washington, 
born February 22, 1732; inaugurated 1789; 
term of service expired in the 66th year of 
his age. John Adams, born October 19, 
1736; inaugurated 1797; term of service 
expired in the 66th year of his age. Thomas 
Jefferson, born April 21, 1743; inaugu- 
rated 1801; term of service expired in the 
66th year of his age. James Monroe, born 
April 2, 1759; inaugurated 1817; term of 
service expired in the 66th year of his age. 


Fancy Work for Amateurs. 


The Buffalo Advertiser gives an account 
of a very curious method of preserving 
fruit, having received a pear covered over 
with a coat of copper by the electrotype 
process. Not only the surface of the pear, 
but the stem and the bud are covered 
with a smooth, even, and impervious copper 
surface. We are aware that many curious 
experiments of this nature have frequently 
been made, but should think that the idea 
might be almost indefinitely developed in 
taking casts of many organic objects now 
copied with great difficulty. There are 
many varieties of grasses, fruit, mosses, in- 
sects, or shell-fish, which might be grouped 
and coppered, or otherwise coated with 
metal, and which would serve as excellent 
models for artists. Boquets of this nature 
could be very easily made, not only by the 
professional electro-plater, but by any in- 
genious amateurs; and we are confident 
that. those who have obtained the proper 
apparatus and made a few successful experi- 
ments, would soon prefer this to any other 
branch of fancy work. Brackets or vases 
surrounded with such imperishable orna- 
ments would, if tastefully designed, be most 


by this means bring from tropical countries, 
in perfectly sound condition, many fruits 
at present. known only by drawings, or occa- 
sionally by the troublesome and bulky 
method of preservation in spirits. We have 
seen from time to time very tasteful orna- 
ments made by the electrotype process, but 
do not think that people are generally aware 
of the ease with which it may be applied to 
such objects as those above described. 


Distinguishing Cotton from Linen. 


Cotton may be distinguished from linen 
in a cloth fabric by means of a good micro- 
scope; the former fabrics being flat, riband- 
like, and more or less contorted or shrivelled, 
and the latter straight, round, and with 
cross knots at certain distances. These two 
fibrous matters may be also distinguished 
by the action, at a boiling heat, of a strong 
caustic ley, made by dissolving fused potash 
in its own weight of water. By digestion 
in this liquor linen yarn becomes immedi- 
ately yellow, while the cotton yarn remains 
white. The best way of operating is to im- 
merse a square inch of the cloth to be tested 
for two minutes in the above boiling hot 
caustic ley, to lift it out on a glass rod, 
press it dry between folds of blotting paper, 
and then pull out a few of the warp and 
weft threads, when the linen ones will be 
found of a deep yellow tint, but the cotton 
white or very pale yellow. 


— 
— 


Printing Bank Notes. 


In printing bank notes for the Bank of 
England the bulk of the note is printed from 
a steel plate, the identity of which is secured 
by the process of transferring. The paper 
is moistened for printing by water driven 
through its pores, under the pressure of the 
atmosphere admitted into the exhausted re- 
ceiver of an air-pump, and thirty thousand 
double notes are thus moistened at the Bank 
in an hour. The ink used in pale printing 
is made at the Bank from linseed oil and 
the charred husks and vines of Rhenish 
grapes. This Frankfort black, as it is 
called, affords a characteristic velvety black, 
very distinguishable in the left hand corner 
of the note. The D cam perfects every 
impression when once drawn through the 
press. The numbering and cipher-printing 
are also executed on one of the presses in 
the use of the Bank. 


— 


— 
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How to Fall Asleep. 


The great point to be gained in order to 
secure sleep is to escape from that olinging, 
tenacious, imperious thought, which, in 
most cases of wakefulness bas possession 
of the mind. Various methods have been 
suggested by different authors to diffuse 
the thoughts. Our own method, and one 
which we imagine conduces most naturally 
to lead the mind into easy dreaming, is to 
imagine a journey over some familiar 
path, bringing successively into the mind’s 
eye the scenery at each portion—an exer- 
cise which rarely fails of success in a tol- 
erably short space of time. Dr. Binn, in 
his“ Anatomy of Sleep,“ describes his pro- 
cess as follows: 


or left, or upward, or downward as I can 
without pain, then commence rolling them 
slowly with that divergence from a direct 
line of vision around in their sockets, 
and continue doing this till, I fall asleep, 
which occurs generally within three min- 
utes, and always within five at most. The 
immediate effect of this procedure differs 
from that of any other of which I have 
ever heard to procure sleep. It not merely 
diverts thought into a new channel, but 


innumerable times, while thus rolling my 
eyes, to think upon a particular subject, 
and even upon that which before kept me 
awake, but I could not. As long as they 
were moving around my mind was a blank. 
If any one doubts this, let him try the ex- 
periment for himself. Let him pause just 
here and make it. I venture to assure him 


for bis thoughts,’ or for each of them, while 
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I the better. It must be worked cool, either 


one that was not. Z. L. Perham. 


— Will salt preserve butter? No; 
that question is easily’ answered. Salt is 
added to butter for two reasons—one is to 
assist in its preservation, the dairy- woman 
vainly ehinking that plenty of salt will ke 
the butter sweet. Another set add salt wi 
dishonest motives, with the idea that all the 
salt ot in the butter is sold at the full price 
the butter Wing. It is a great mistake. 
Every pound of salt put in butter over 
what is needed to give it flavour, ĩustead of 
bringing a cash return to the butter maker, 
proves a positive loss of twenty-five per cent. 
a pound, because it reduces the value of 
every pound of bitter so oversalted, fre- 
quently as much as three cents a pound. 
Butter is not preserved by salt. That is 
positive. It will keep just as long and just 
as sweet as olive oil, without salt, if no other 
substance is incorporated with it. It is the 
caseine of milk that spoils the butter, and 
unless free from that, no art can keep it 
sweet. Butter should be churned at 65°, 
and immediately afterward -redaced to 40°, 
and the less it is touched by human hands 


with or without washing, as that is a moot- 
ed question, until absolutely free of butter- 
milk or particles of sour curd; add then just 
enough, and no more, salt to suit the taste 
of the consumer. The salt must be pure, 
and one ounce to ten pounds of butter will 
be sufficient. Then pack the butter solidly 
in any cask of sweet wood, or stone pot, so 
as to exclude the air, and just so long as 
the air is excluded the butter will remain 
sweet. If it could be kept perfectly ex- 
cluded, the period that it would keep sweet 
is for ever. Your question is ans Salt 
will not preserve butter. 


ror CALvVEs.—Accident, says a 
correspondent of the Ohio Cultivator, re- 
cently taught me what, till then, I did not 
know, viz :—That calves, while fed on milk, 
need free access to water; I had supposed 
the milk (consisting of their entire food) 
was enough without water. But in changing 
my calves from one pasture to another, 
they passed a water trough, and drank 
heartily. I acted on the hint, and have 
since supplied them, and find that they need 
water as often as older cattle. No day passed 
without their using more or less. 


THe Porato PEST.—A Remepy.—In 
many places the potato vines are infected 
with ravenous bugs. Mr. Myers writes 
from Whitehall, New York, July 24th, a 
remedy, as follows: —“ On the 16th inst. 
I discovered my potatoes affected in the 
same manner, and immediately caused them 
to be thoroughly dusted with slack lime 
and plaster, which was repeated two or 
three times while the dew was on, which 
has effectually cleared them, and the tops 
are now looking as fresh and green as ever. 
Ashes, no doubt, will answer a good pur- 
pose in the absence of lime. Plaster I con- 
sider of less importance. I have a great 
faith in this experiment, and advise every 
one to test it immediately who have pota- 
toes affected.” 


PRESERVATION OF Edds.—It is the cus- 
tom of some good housewives to lay down 
gee when they are plenty, against a time 
of scarcity. Sometimes they are packed in 
salt, very dry, but this is perilous; some- 
times in lime-water made very strong. Dip- 
ping in oil is also recommended, and pack- 
ing in Indian meal. Lay them with the 
small end down, and if undisturbed they 
will be as good at the end of the year as 
when packed. Our plan is to keep them in 
the original package, and have them shelled 
out as wanted. They always keep satisfac- 
torily in this way, until they reach the ta- 
ble, when they are soon spoiled. 


PLOUGHING BY STEAM.—As the subject 
of ploughing by steam is justly exciting in- 
terest among farmers, we may state that 
Mr. H. F. French, who attended the late 
fair of the Suffolk County Agricultural As- 
sociation, at Ipswich, England, saw an acre 
ploughed in an hour by a steam plough ex- 
hibited there—so be writes to the New 
England Farmer. We have had a good 
many steam ploughs invented in this coun- 
try, but bas any one ever seen an acre 
ploughed by any or all of them? 


GREEN rox WINTER USE.—One 
of the greatest luxuries of the table, both 
in summer and in winter, is the sugar or 
sweet corn. To our taste all other varieties 
of corn to eat green are worthless compared 
with it. Our method is to keep a constant 
supply by successive planting, from June to 
the period of frost, making the largest plant- 
ing about the Ist of July, with an early va- 
riety for drying for winter. This matures 
usually in September, which is the best sea- 
son for drying. Our method is this: When 
there is the promise of a fair day, early in 
the morning the corn is gathered, such only 
as is well filled; itis then husked and put 
into boiling water, and allowed to remain 
eight or ten minutes. It is then taken out 
and immediately taken from the cobs with a 
sharp knife, and spread upon a clean sheet 
upon a roof or scaffold inclining to the south. 
It should be stirred once or twice during the 
day, and by night it will be so dry as to be 
past all danger of injury. It should be cov- 
ered during the night to keep off the dew, 
and exposed again for two or three days to 
the sun, when, if the weather is fair, it will 
usually be perfectly dry, and then put it in- 
to a keg and headed tight, or hung up in a 
firm linen bag for use. We have recently 
eaten corn of the common kind, preserved 
by a new and easy method, which seems to 
be as tender, with all the sweetness and 
freshness of flavour that it had when first 
gathered, and may answer equally well in 
preserving the sweet corn, which we regard 
as the variety worth preserving. It is sim- 
ply gathered and boiled in the usual manner, 
fit for the table; it is then cut from the cob 
and packed in a tight keg or jar, (wood is 
said to be the best) in alternate layers of 
salt, sufficient to preserve it. Some, in the 
place of salt, apply a strong brine. When 
wanted for use it is soaked in fair water, 
which must be changed to remove the ex- 
cess of salt, and then boil, adding butter 
and oream, and a little sugar to suit the 
taste. Valley Farmer. 


Loss or Pics AND Mgeapow HAr.—I 
see in the Monthly Farmer for March, a 
communication from C. C Grant of Ando- 
ver, respecting the loss of his pigs. Now I 
would like to inquire if his sow was not lit- 
tered with meadow hay, as that appears to 
be poison to pigs. I have known several 
instances where pigs have died in a similar 
way, and in every case meadow hay was 
used for bedding. A case has just come to 
my knowledge where wheat chaff was used 
for bedding. The pigs began to fail, one 
died. The chaff was removed, and straw 
substituted, and the remainder of the pigs 
saved.—A. F. A. in N. ZE. Farmer. 


Founper IN HORSRES.— Ar. Tucker 
I send you a recipe for founder in horses, 
which I have never seen in print. I have 
used and recommended it for fifteen years, 
and so far as my experience goes, tt is a 
sure and speedy remedy:—Take a table- 
spoonful of pulverized alum, pull the horse’s 

ue out-of his mouth as far as possible, 
and throw the alum down his throat. Let 
go of his tongue, and hold up his head till 
he swallow. In six hours time (no mat- 
ter how bad the founder) he will be fit 
for moderate service. I have seen this 
remedy tested so often with perfect success, 
that I would not make five dollars difference 
in a horse foundered (if done Mere bs and 


An Expenstve Dinner.—A farmer in Ox- 
ford, says the Worcester gis, who was at 
work in his field, a few days ago, took off his 
coat and hung it on the fence. In one pocket 
was a roll of bills amounting to $205, and in 
the other $50. A three months old calf walked 
up to the fence and ate off one corner of the 
vest pocket, money aud all—$205. We have | 
heard of cows eating cloth, but never before 


the operation is in progress, will add very 
little to his wealth.”—-Seientific American. ' 


dinner. 


heard of a calf eating a two hundred dollar | 


fue 27—6m* WILLIAM WATERHOUSE. 


CHILDREN'S 


wo WAYS OF TELLING A STORY. °| 


In one of the. most populous cities of New 
England, a year since, a party of lads, all 
members of the same school, got up a grand 
sleigh-ride. The sleigh was a large and splen- 
did one, drawn by six horses. 7, 
On the day following the ride, as the teacher 
entered the echool-room he found bis pupils in 
high merriment, as they chatted about the fan 
and frolic of their excursion. In answer to 
some inquiries which he made about the mat- 
ter, one of the lade volunteered to give an ac- 
count of their trip and its incidents. 

As he drew near the end of his story he ex- 
claimed, **O, sir! there was one little circum- 
stance that I had almost forgotten. As we 
were coming home we eaw a queer looking 
affair in the road. It proved to be a rusty old 
sleigh, fastened behind a covered wagon, pro- 
ceeding at a very slow rate, and taking up 
nearly the whole road. | 
Finding the owner was not disposed to turn 
out, we determined upon a volley of snow-balls 
and a good hurrah. They produced a right 
effect, for the crazy machine turned out in the 
deep snow, and the skinny old pony started on 
a full trot. 

As we passed some one gave the old jilt of 
a horse a good crack, which made him run 
faster than he ever did before, I’ll warrant. 
And so with another volley of snow-balls pitch- 
ed into the front part of the wagon, and with 
three times three cheers we rushed by. 

“With that an old fellow in the wagon, who 
was buried up under an old hat, and who 
dropped the reins, bawled out, ‘Why do you 
frighten my horse?” ‘Why don’t you turn 
out, then?’ says the driver. So we gave him 
three rousing cheers more. His horse was 
frightened again and ran up against a loaded 
team, and I believe almost capsized the old 
creature—and so we left him.” 

“Well, boys,” replied the instructor, take 
your seats, and I will take my turn and tell 
you a story, all about a sleigh- ride, too. Yes- 
terday afternoon a very venerable old clergy- 
man was on his way from Boston to Salem, to 


pass the residue of the winter at the house of |. 


his son. That he might be prepared for jour- 
neying in the spring he took with him his 
wagon, and for the winter the sleigh, which he 
fastened behind the wagon. 

His sight and hearing were somewhat blunt 
by age, and he was proceeding very slowly and 
quietly, for his horse was old and feeble, like 
his owner. His thoughts reverted to the scenes 
of his youth, of his manhood, and of his riper 
years. Almost forgetting himself in the mul- 
titude of his thoughts, he was suddenly dis- 
turbed and terrified by loud hurrahs from be- 
hind, and by a furious pelting upon the top of 
his wagon. 

“In his trepidation he dropped his reins, 
and as his aged and feeble hands were quite 
benumbed with cold, he could not gather them 
up, and his horse began to run away. In the 
midst of the old man's troubles there rushed 
by him, with loud shouts, a large party of 
boys, ina sleigh drawn by six horses. ‘Turn 
out! turn out, old fellow!’ ‘Give us the road, 
old boy!’ ‘What will you take for your pony, 
old daddy?’ ‘Go it, frozen-nose!’ What's 
the price of oats?’ were the various cries that 
met his ear. 8 

Pray do not frighten my horse!’ exclaim- 
ed the infirm driver. ‘Turn out, then! turn 
out!’ was the answer, which was followed by 
repeated cracks and blows from the long whip 
of the ‘grand sleigh,’ with showers of snow- 
balls, and three tremendous cheers from the 
boys that were in it. The terror of the old 
man and bis horse was increased, and the 
latter ran away with him, to the imminent 
danger of his life. He contrived, however, to 
secure his reigns, and to stop his horse just in 
season to prevent his being dashed against a 
loaded team. 

„A short distance brought him to his jour- 
ney's end, the house of his son. IIis old horse 
was comfortably housed and fed, and he him- 
self abundantly provided for. That son, boys, 
is your instructor, and that old fellow and old 
boy, (who did not turn out for you, but who 
would gladly have given you the whole road, 
had he heard your approach, ) that old daddy 
and frozen-nose was your master’s father!“ 

Some of the boys buried their heads behind 
their desks; some cried, and many hastened 
to the teacher with apologies and regrets with- 
out end. All were freely pardoned, but were 
cautioned that they should be more civil, for 
the future, to inoffensive travellers, and more 
respectful to the aged and infirm. 


BE POLITE. 


It is said that George McDuffie of South 
Carolina, was very polite even when a little 
boy. One evening he was holding a little calf 
by the ears, while his mother milked the cow, 
and a gentleman passing by suid, Good even- 
ing, my little son.” 

George returned, Good evening, sir,” with 
such a polite bow, that the gentleman noticed 
him and said, Why didn’t you pull off your 
hat, my little man?” 

George answered, “If you will get down 
and hold my calf for me, I will pull off my hat 
to you.” 

George’s politeness and shrewd remark were 
the making of him. That gentleman said to 
his mother, Your son is a smart boy, and if 
properly trained, will make a great man some 
day. If you will permit me, I will give George 
a good education, and give him a start in the 
world.” 

The mother thanked the gentleman for his 
kindness, and let him take charge of her son. 
George arose from the ears of his calf to the 
highest rank in the legal profession; he was 
then sent to the State Legislature—then to 
Congress—then made Governor of South Ca- 
rolina. 

I wish all my little nephews and cousins to 
be polite. A polite bow and a “Good evening, 
sir,” cost nothing, but are sometimes worth a 
good deal. One courteous bow was worth a 
fortune to little George McDuffie. 

Every body likes polite children. Worthy 
persons will pay attention to such, speak well 
of their good manners, and entertain a good 
opinion of their parents. I fear teachers do 
not pay sufficient attention to this subject. 
They ought to lecture their pupils at least once 
a week upon “the rules of politeness.” Little 
boys and girls are ignorant of these rules, and 
teachers are proper persons to teach them. 
The school is the proper place, too, because it 
is a little community affording frequent occa- 
sion for the exercise of politeness. 

When I used to go to school my teacher 
made it a rule that every boy should make a 
bow and every girl a curtsey as we entered 
the door every morning, and do the same as 
we left at evening. And our instructor would 
invariably notice us with a polite bow, unless 
he happened not to see us. I like every rule 
that helps to refine our manners and improve 
our hearts. 

My little readers—scholars—salute your 
teacher every morning with a graceful bow 
and a “Good morning, Mr. M——;” and at 
evening, if convenient, part with him in the 
same way; and be polite to every body, espe- 
cially to old persons. 


— 


EAF MADE TO HEAR.— London Acoustie 
d Auricle—the Patent Auricle—the Invisible 
Sound Magnifier and Organic Vibrator—Artificial 
Drum or Tympani. Forty-two varieties of Ear- 
Trumpets at P. MADEIRA’S, Instrument Maker, 
Eighth street, four doors below Chestnut, Philadel- 
phia. sep 12—4t“ 


AINTING AND GLAZING.—Plain and Orna- 
mental Painting and Glazing, Calcimining, and 
Wall Painting and Gilding, done in the neatest 
manner; also, Stained and Enamelled Glass, Eng- 
lish, Franch, and American, of the neatest styles, 
furnished on the most reasonable terms. 

, JOHN PATTERSON, | 

No. 1833 Spruce street, Philadelphia. 
sep 5—4t* 


| Alone. $1.25. 


Stata which we keep constantly on hand. 
HEN RY MOORE, 


NEw PUBLICATIONS.—Eseays ie - 
$1.25. _. 
mery. By Mrs. Helen C. 
Huntingdon and Friends 

Tholeck’s Commentary on Pealme. Ide. $1.25. 

History of Jefferson College, with aa account of 
the Early * n?? the Rev. Jo 


D 12mo. 61.46. Postage 18 cts. 
ate. By Marjon Harland, author ef 


Funeral Eulogy on Dr. E. K. Kane. By the Rev. 
C. W. Shields. 180. 25 cents. 
Paper Dolle, No. I, (Florence,) with Dresses, 


of 


Life of James Moat 
1 


Cape, and Bonnet, all beautifully coloured, aad 


done up ia an envelope, with fall directions how 
to prepare the whole, 17 cents. 
aper Dolle, No. 2 (Hattie). 17 cents. 

Paper Dolls, No. 3 (Frank). This contains a 
Military and Scotch suit. 17 cents. 

Paper Dolls, No. 4 (Nellie). A Young Lady of 
the Upper Ten.“ 17 cents. 

Paper Furniture for Paper Delle. How to make 
it fully illustrated by Plates. 26 cents. 

Pulpit Eloquence of the Nineteenth Century; 
containing Discourses by Eminent Living Ministers 
in Europe and America. With several Portraits. 
By the Rev. Henry C. Fish. 8vo. $3.50. 

Old Cherehee, Ministers, and Families of Vir 
ginia. By Bishop Meade. 2 vols. Svo. $5. 

Volume IV. Olshausen’s Commentaries oa the 
New Testament. 8vo. $2. 

Also Vols. I., II., and III. of the same work. 
Each $2. Vols. V. and VI. will be published dur- 
ing the present year. 

The Poetical Works of Leigh Hunt. Complete 
in two volumes. Blue and Guid, | 7 

Hints on Health, By Wm. Edward Coale, M.D. 
63 cents. 

„Any of the above except “‘Jefferson College“ 
will be sent by mail, free of pustage, on receipt of 
the price. 

For sale b . 

WILLIAM S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 608 Chestnut street above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
sep 12—3t 
to T. &. J. 8. Davenport,) Importers and 
Wholesale Dealers in Crockery, China, and Glass 
Ware, No. 174 Washington street, ween Cort- 
landt and Day streets, New York, offer for sale a 
complete assortment of goods in their line on fa- 
vourable terms. They solicit purchasers to exam- 
ine their stock. The ware they sell is of superior 
22 The styles, shapes, and patterns are very 
esirable. Goods are packed in the safest manner. 
They believe they can make it to the advantage of 
dealers to purchase from them. 
WILLIAM L. JONES 
‘THOMAS 8. SHEPARD. 


aug 22—6t 
PASTORS, TRUSTEES, &c.—J. Srantey 
D’Orsay, Church Decorator, would call the 
attention of societies who are building or repairing 
their Churches, &c., to his new invention for paint- 
ing ornaments, cornices, columns, mouldings, &c., 
on plaster, whereby great beauty and durability 
are obtained at a trifling cost compared with any 
other process. There is no person who has visited 
churches in this or any other city but has seen the 
evil effect of Jeaks from the roof or sides of the 
building, in large discoloured patches on the de- 
corations, consequent on the use of water colours, 
In our method the material is incorporated in the 
plaster, upon which the water from leaky roofs or 
sides has no effect whatever; nor will water pene- 
trate the material upon which the colour has been 
applied. I will warrant our work free from injury 
by water for five years, and at the expiration of 
that time will renew it if desired. 
Circulars giving full particulars in relation to 


&c.—Jones & Shepard (successors 


plastering, and many useful hints on economy in 


church building and repairing, will be sent to those 
who may desire, by addressing 
J. S. D'ORSA V, Artist in Fresco, 
sep 12—13t* 556 Broadway, New York. 
AMPS, CHANDELIERS, &c.—Corneuivs & 
Baxer, Manufacturers of Lamps, Chandeliers, 


Gas Fixtures, &c. Store, No. 176 Chestnut street; 
Manufactory, No. 181 Cherry street, Philadelphia. 


ap 5—ly 

10 00 SUBSCRIBERS WANTED !—Every 
‘ one of whom will be delighted.—The 

Pearl of the Press '—Stocxton’s PERIODITCAL New 
Testament—Commencing September Ist, and con- 
tinuing every ten days or two weeks until complete. 
Ten or twelve Parts, 1600 or 1800 pages in whole, 
done up in cloth and gold. 50 cents a part, or $5 
for the whole New Testament. No ne oy 
No postage to pay! Sent by mail, post free. In 
paper covers, 40 cents a part, or $4 for the whole. 
Send for the first Part at once. 

Each Part will contain— | 

I. The Sacred Text. With Index, in the best 
form and style. 

II. Horne and Tregelles’ Revised Introduction. 
The best in the language. 

III. Nelson’s Coloured Prints, with occasional 


Maps—the most beautiful ‘‘ Bible Views”? ever 


published. 


Back numbers always ready, and never stale. 
Address T. H. STOCKTON, 
sep 5—3t Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


current 


ARPENTER AND BUILDER.—O iver Bra- 
pin, Carpenter and Builder—Shop in Lewis 
street, between Walnut and George, and Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth streets, Philadelphia. 
x7 Jobbing done by careful workmen. 
sep 5—tf 


& LINCOLN—59 Washington street, 
Boston, publish Essays in Biography and Criti- 
cism. By Peter Bayne, M.A., author of the Chris- 
* * 8 Social and Individual. 12mo. Cloth. 
Contests.—Thomas De Quincey and his Works. 
Tennyson and his Teachers. Mrs. Barrett Browning. 
Glimpses of Recent British Art. Ruskin and his 
Critics. Hugh Miller. The Modern Novel (Dick- 
ens, Bulwer, Thackeray). Ellis, Acton, and Cur- 
rer Bell. 

All of these Essays but two or three are now for 
the first time printed from the author’s manuscripts, 
They express his maturest thoughts in his most 
finished style. Those who have read his brilliant 
biographies of Howard, Budgett, John Foster, 
Chalmers, &c., in his Christian Life, need not be 
informed that in this particular department of lite- 
rature he has never been excelled, and has rarely 
been equalled. The fact of his appointment to 
succeed the late Hugh Miller as editor of the Edin- 
burgh Witness, indicates the high estimate in which 
he is held by the literary and religious community 
of his own country. 

Also, by the same author, The Christian Life, 
Social and Individual. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 

Mr. Bayne’s book is like Solomon’s “ word fitly 
spoken ;” it is as “ apples of gold in pictures of 
silver. S. Stone, D. D. 

It is full of noble thought and brilliant illustra- 
tion. The sketches of Howard, and Wilberforce, 
and Samuel Budgett, are among the most charming 
specimens of condensed biography I have ever met 
with.—Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, LL. D. 

These three biographical sketches, forming about 
one third of the volume, we consider the finest 
things of the kind that have appeared in the present 
century.— British Banner. 

No sooner was it out than it took rank in England 


among the ablest defences of Christianity, and 


gained, also, a popular reputation as a book of 
biography and of practical liſe.— New York Inde- 


ARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS.—The Sub- 
scribers have constantly on hand a large and 
choice collection of Books in every department of 
literature, but give their special attention to the 
Theological department of their business, and would 
respectfully invite the attention of clergymen to 
their stock, which embraces, beside the standard 
works of the present day, such as Chalmers, Ed- 


wards, Hall, Barrow, Leighton, Mason, Brown, | 


Barnes, Olshausen, Hengstenberg, Fairbairn, Pat- 
terson, Stier, Fuller, Payson, and others too nume-. 
rous to mention, many of the old worthies of 


ancient times,“ whose writings are scarce, and 


seldom to be obtained. Among these are Char- 
nock, Perkins, Flavel, Reynolds, Lightfoot, Cow- 
per, Tillotson, Dupin, Vitringa, Bates, Owen, 
Macoulloch, Witherspoon, Faber, Guyse, Michaelis, 
Boston, Gill, Howe, Turretine, Gillespie, &c., all 
which we will sell at reasonable prices for cash. 
Orders promptly attended to, and letters of inquiry 
immediately answered. 
SMITH, ENGLISH & CO., 
No. 40 North Sixth street, Philadelphia. 
iuly 25—3t 


CHOOL WANTED.—A Presbyterian Clergyman, 
who is a practical Teacher, wishes to procure 
a School of high grade. He would purchase one 
at a moderate price, or rent it, or would establish 
one where suitable inducements are offered. Ad- 
dress WINGATE,” office of the New York Obd- 
server, No. 138 Nassau street, New York. 
sept 12—2t* 


ANTED BY AN EXPERIENCED TEACHER. 
—A Graduate, who has had one year’s expe- 
rience in teaching, wishes a situation in a private 
family, or as Principal of an Academy or Grammar 
School. One in the South preferred. Address 
6% E. R., » 
Hartsville, Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 
12—3ʃ1“ 


USICAL EDUCATION. Jon Bower, Teach- 

| er of the Elements and Practice of Vocal 
Music. Lessons given in Academies, Seminaries, 
and Schools. A Singing class of ladies and gentle- 
men will meet in the Tenth Presbyterian Church, 
(Rev. Dr. Boardman’s,) north-east corner of Walnut 
and Twelfth streets, Philadelphia, every Thursday 
evening. Mr. Bower has been the leader of the 
Music in the Tenth Presbyterian Church since the 
year 1846. sep 12—6t* 


EACHERS WANTED.—Having been appointed 
Principal of Charlotte Female Academy, North 
Carolina, I wish to employ a Gentleman well quali- 
fied to give instruction in Music. I also wish to 
secure the services of a Teacher of Drawing and 
Painting, and of Modern Languages. To such as 
can give satiefactory evidence of being well quali- 
fied, (and none others need apply,) liberal salaries 
will be given. The services of the Teachers will 
be needed the 15th of October. Address 
: : Rev. R. BURWELL, 
sep 12—3t 


Hillsboro’, North Carolina. 


EBREW, ARABIC, &, TAUGHT.—The un- 
. dersigned, Professor of the Hebrew, Arabic, 
Syriac, and Chaldean Languages, lately arrived 
from Europe, informs the public, and articalarly 
Ministers of the Gospel and Students of Theology, 
that he intends to give lessons in those languages. 
Also French and German on moderate terms. 
> Communications may be sent through Blood’s 
Despatch, and will be promptly attended to. 
JACOB J. PERES, 
No. 247 North Fifth street, Philadelphia. 
References in Philadelphia.—Rev. Isaac Leeser, 
371 Walnut street; Rev. Profeasor T. W. J. Wylie, 
Chestnpt street, between Twentieth and Twenty- 
first; Rev. Joseph Jaquett, Sixth street below 
Sprace; Rev. Professor P. Van Pelt, D.D., 315 
t street, and others. sep 12—3tt 


Ord a superior education 
fally equivalent in thoroughness and extent to tha 
— by colleges for the Ser sex. There ie 
no intention whatever to encourdge visionary is- 


‘The Elmira Female College seeks te feraish a 
collegiate education especially adapted te: the 
wants and circumstances of females, and to be 
afforded at the lowest rates consistent with , 
expenses. income is 
upon the Institution. 

The students take 
the Inetitution, not exceeding 
This arrangemeat is found to be highly denedsial 
to the health and cheerfulness of the young ladies, 
and affords the best facilities for promoting demestic 
inductry. The stadente’ rooms ‘are all carpeted 
and neatly furnished, and are warmed with heated, 
air, and lighted with gas. Water is conveyed in 
pipes to each hall. 

The location is remarkably healthful, and excites 
unbounded admiration for its unsurpassed beauty. 
It is easily accessible by railroad from all parte or 
the country. 

There ie no Primary De Students sre 
not admitted under fourteen years of „ ezcept 
in cases of unusual maturity and echolarship. 

The entire course comprises four years of regu- 
lar collegiate study in order to graduation, with a 
preparatory course of two years. 

Teams.—$130 per year. This includes board, 
furnished room with light and fuel, and tuition in 
all the studies of the course. There are no ezire, 
charges for any branches whatever, excepting in- 
strumental Music, and the higher departm o 
Drawing and Painting. 

For further information, or for admiesion, appli- 
cation may be made to the President, the Rev. 
AUGUSTUS W. COWLES, or to the Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mrs. M. A. W. DUNLAP, Elmira, Chemung 
county, New York. r 

The Collegiate Year commenced on the 10th inst. 

S. BENJAMIN, President Bd. Trustees. 

N. P. FASSETT, Secretary. aug 29—4t 


HESTNUT STREET FEMALE SEMINARY. 

—Principals—Manry L. Bonney, HARRIETTE 

A. Dittarve.—No. 1615 Chestnut street, Philadel- 

phia.—The Fifteenth Session of thie Institution 

Ponies and Day School) commenced on Monday, 
eptember 14. 

A home pervaded with Christian influences, in 
connexion. with the beet facilities of the city for 
thorough instruction in the various departments of 
Science, Art, and Literature, is secured to its 
pupils. Particulars from circulars. 

erences.—Rev. H. A. Boardman, D. D., Phila- 
delphia; Rev. David Malin, do.; Rev. C. Wads- 
worth, do. Rev. John Leyburn, D.D., do.; Rev. J. 
Newton Brown, D. D., do.; Rev. William B. Jacobe, 
do.; Rev. E. Lathrop, P. D., New York as A Rev. 
A. D. Gillette, do.; Rev. R. Babcock, D. D., do.; 
Rev. R. Fuller, D. D., Baltimore; Rev. G. Kempton, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey; Rev. Thomas Ram- 
baut, Savannah, Georgia; Rev. Howard Malcolm, 
D. D., Lewisburg, Pennsylvania; S. B. Woolworth, 
LL. D., Albany, New York; Paul T. Jones, Esq.; 
Philadelphia; Colonel A. G. Waterman, do.; Hon. 
R. W. Barnwell, Beaufort, South Carolina; Robert A. 
Ezell, Esq., Warrenton, North Carolina; John B. 
Semple, Esq., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; George 
Douglass, Esq., Louisville, Kentucky; T. Faller, 
M.D., Beaufort, South Carolina; George W. Eaton, 
D.D., Hamilton, New York; George W. Jackson, 
Esq., Pitteburgh, Pennsylvania; Hon. George W. 
Bradford, Homer, New York; Rev. William Brad- 
ford, Editor of New York Evangelist; Mason Bray- 
man, Esq , Chicago, Illinois ; John Raymond, LL. D., 
Brooklyn, New York; John 8. Hart, LL. D., Phila- 
delphia. july 4—13t 


USCARORA ACADEMY=—Situated in Juniata 
county, Pennsylvania, eight miles from the 

Mifflin, and six miles from the Perryville station of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. This Institution is 
especially noted in the following particulars: 

Jat. Healthy location, buildings nearly new, in 
the midst of beautiful scenery. 

2d. The surrounding community is marked for 
intelligence, morality, and high Christian Gharacter. 

3d. Being in the country, students are not beset 
by temptations, as in towns and places of public 
resort. 

4th. The Bible holds a prominent place in our 
system of instruction and government. 

5th. Thorough instruction is given in all the 
branches necessary for business, for teaching, or 
for College. 

6th. Mild, but firm discipline. 

Tth. Vicious students are not retained. 

- 8th. Special pains are taken in the Boarding de- 
partment to have healthy food, in sufficient quan- 
tity, and properly prepared. : 

9th. Constant attention paid to the morals, com- 
fort, and mental improvement of pupils. : 
Treams.—For Tuition, Boarding, Washing, se. 
Furnished Room, per Session of five months, 660, 
payable quarterly inadvance. Light and Fuel extra. 
Stoves in students’ rooms, if preferred to the heat 
of furnaces. The Winter Session opens on the 3d 
of November next. 
For further particulars, references, &c., apply to 
J. H. SHUMAKER, Principal, 
Academia, Juniata county, Pennsylvania. 
sep 12—S8t 


ER WANTS A SITUATION. -A Teach- 

er, with much experience, both in the North 
and South, desires a situation. He graduated at 
College several years since, and is now Principal 
of an Academy, but desires to change his location, 
either for a similar position, or for that of an Assist- 
ant. The best testimonials and references will be 
Address INSTRUCTOR,” care of M., 

rinceton Theological Seminary, 

t 


w= JERSEY ACADEMY—Bridgeton, New 
Jersey.—Davip Tuompson, A. M., Principal. 
—The Fall and Winter Session of this Institution 
will commence on Wednesday, November 4th. 
Traus—$170 per annum, including Tuition, 
Board, Washing, Fuel, and Light. 
For Circulars, address 
Rev. SAMUEL BEACH JONES, D.D., 
WILLIAM ELMER, M. D., 
or the Principal. : sep 12—13t 


WW a Graduate of Lafayette College, 
a situation as Teacher in an Academy or 

private family. The best of recommendations 

given. Address “ R. S., Box 20, Post Office, 

Shippensburg, Cumberland county, Pennsylvania. 
sep 5—31* 


Jersey. sep I 


UMMER STREET INSTITUTE.—The Summer 
Street Institute for Young Ladies, No. 1621 
Summer street, Philadelphia, having been prosper- 
ously conducted for eight years by Mre. Patton, 
will re-open on Monday, September 7th, with all 
“ former under the care 
0 186 D. B. B 
Miss E. BURT, N 
aug 29— 41“ 


MERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE. - Appleton's 
Building, 346 Broadway, New York.—A prac- 
tical Agency for supplying the wants of Schools, 
Academies, and Teachers. Principals and Trus- 
tees of Schools can obtain through the Institute 
the services of competent Teachers. Books, Fur- 
niture, and Apparatus supplied at the lowest rates. 
Teachers wishing engagements should send us their 
address immediately. For particulars send for 
Circulars, SMITH & BOYD. 
aug 29—5t* 


RANGE SPRING MALE AND FEMALE 
SEMINARY, FLORIDA.—The situation of 

this Institution is at one of the finest Sulphur 
Springs in the country, and is unsurpassed for 
health. It is easy of access by steamboat and a 
few hours staging. Th® Principal, with the expe- 
rience of twenty years, and aided by a corps of 
competent assistants, will devote his whole time to 
the improvement of his pupils. 

The Third Session wil] commence on the 12th of 
January, 1857. 

For particulars address 

nov 29—ly R. ANDERSON, Principal. 


OUNG LADIES’? INSTITUTE.— Wilmington, 
Delatware.—Nomber limited to thirty. The 
next Session commences on the first Monday in 
September. Board and Tuition in English, $150 
per scholastic year. Music, French, and Drawing 
at Professore’ prices. Catalogues forwarded at 
request. Address 
Rev. THOMAS M. CANN, 
aug 22—13t 


Principal and Proprietor. 
\JEWARK FEMALE 


SEMINARY.—The next 
scholastic year of this Institution will com- 
mence August 26th, 1857. The village in which 
the Seminary is located is noted for its healthful- 
ness, and is easy of access, having daily communi- 
cation with Philadelphia and Baltimore by railroad. 
No expense is spared in giving the pupils the best 
instruction and the most constant care. Terms.— 
Board and instruction in English branches ard La- 
tin, $150 per annum. Music, Languages, Paint- 
ing, &c., extra. The departments of music and 
modern languages are in the care of Professor 
Heness, and the pupils in each department have 
daily lessons. 
Parents who contemplate placing their daughters 
in the Institution, are requested to give notice to 
that effect, as the number of pupils is limited. 
Circulars containing farther information may be 
obtained, by addressing the Principal, | 
Miss H. CHAMBERLAIN, | 
3 Newark, Delaware. 
References.—President and Professors of Dela- 
ware College; Rev. Dr. Brainerd, Philadelphia; 
Rev. J. H. McNeill, Bible House, New York; 
George Earle, Esq., Elkton, Maryland; George 
McNeill, Esq., Fayetteville, North Carolina; Rev. 
L. S. Bartlett, Sumter, South Carolina; Rev. J. O. 
Steadman, Memphis, Tennessee. july 11—3m 


RENCH BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL.— 
Madame VAILLArr will open a French Board- 
ing and Day School for Young Ladies at No. 1628 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, on the 10th of Sep- 
tember. aug 29—4* 


OUNG LADIES’? INSTITUTE.—Mre. Jeurma |. 


C. Youne and her sister, Miss Mary Curtis, 
have the honour to inform their friends and pa- 
trons that their Seminary, at the corner of Kigh- 
teenth and Wallace streets, Philadelphia, wae 
re-opened on Monday, the 7th of September, 
They flatter themselves that those who have con- 
fided pupils to their care will bear testimony to 
their fidelity and zeal, and they pledge themselves 
that no efforts on their part shall be wanting to 
give thorough instruction to their pupils in the 
branches they underiake to teach. es 

The Course of Instruction comprises all the 
branches of a thorough English education. The 
yore will consist of two Sessions of five months 
each. 

The Primary Department for both sexes will be 
continued as heretofore. Payments to be made in 
November and April. 

Rerererces.—Dr. William Sippen, James J. 
Barclay, Mordecai L. Dawson, William Biddle, 
Ed ward C. Biddle, John Biddle, Joseph Cowper 
thwait, Captain J. Marston, United Sates Navy, 
Right Rev. Bishop Potter, Rev. Dr. Converse, Wil- 
lard M. Rice, A.M., Hon. A. V. Parsons, Francis 


Wharton, Professor Hart, Professor Rhodes, Isaac 
Ashmead, Rev. William E. Schenck. : 
wep 5—3ʃ“ 


EGE.—Thie Institution 


sence commanding & 
besetifel. The region 


in the labours af 
a 0 re a 

—— one. hour each day. | Prine 


of July and August, it 


‘The 

the village—-situated ona 
ew. of scenery pe 

is ‘eleo very: Bet fel. 
t eats for. College or business; 
and Vocal Music, reech, and Draw- 
Naw | 
VERLY INSTITUTE FOR BOYS«-The 4. 

tema on, of the for, Baye at 
Beverly, New Jersey, on: Moaday, Be ten- 


her 14th. Ie — 5 


atteatio 


moderate. For Circulars address nee 

—.— 
FEMALE BEMIBA RY 


J Montgomery county, 
lastic year of thie Institution ie divided into two 
Sessions of eighteen weeks each, and comaiéices 
on the lest Wednesday in September. At the close: 
of the firat twelve weeks there will be a public a- 
amination of the pupils in their studies, 
and a recess of two weeks given. Ast this arrange-: 
meat will give ta the pupil the entire eighteen 
weeks of unbroken time, aad exclude the months. 

wil, it ie 
fort of the me of 
that could be desired ia 


promote the hea!th and c 
the and secure 


the way of mental culture. 
Boarding, tuition fuel, cad @110.00 
ng t, pere : 

40 44 session, 60.00 
Instruction in Music, * 16,00 
Ancient and Modern Languages, each 8 00 
Flower Painting, % 70.00 
Pencil Drawing, 6.00 
Washing per dozen, or, 400 
Books at city pricea, or foruseafbooks‘* 


Bills payable $50 in edvance for the Session. 
aug 15—13¢ Rev. W. R. WORK, Principal. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.— 

| Exercises of this Institution will be resem 
on the first Monday of October next; and u it ig 
not in immediate connection with the General As 
sembly, it may be well to call a ta. some of 
its advantages. It is situated ia. Columbia, the 
capita! of South Carolina, which combines greater 
literary facilities than any other city in the South: 
It is furnished with a la ange kh with convenient 
dormitories for students, hae a fall corps of instruc- 
ters, and is thoroughly Old-seheol in doctrine and 
sympathy, The course of atudy embraces the usual 
period of three years, and is distributed amo 
four Professors and a Tutor. . 
1. Biblical Criticiem end Exegesis, Geo. Howe, D.D. 
2. Pastoral Theology, Aaron W. Leland, D D. 

3. ry Theology, James H. Thorawell, D.D., 
4. Church Government and History, John B. Ad- 


ger, D.D. 
5. Tutor of Hebrew and Oriental Languages, James 
Cohen, A.M. 

The Seminary is happy in having secured the 
services of Mr. Cohen, whose vernacular tongue is 
the Arabic, and who ie thoroughly conversant with 
all the cognate languages. 

In consequence of recent arrangements, Board 
and Washing can be obtained at from 88 to $10 a 
month. The appropriation allowed to indigent 
Students is $200 a year. The Seminary Term con. 
sists of eight monthe, beginning an the fret Mon- 
day of October, and ending on the last day of May. 

J. Mer. GASTON, 
aug 8—8t Secretary of Executive Committee, 


NIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA — ACA 
DEMICAL DEPARTMENT.— The duties o 
this Department will be resumed at No. 60 North 
Fourth street, Philadelphia, on Monday, Septem- 
ber 7th, at nine o’clock. Pupile are received 
from eight yearsef age, end are prepared for ad- 
mission into College, or for the cou 
Phonography is taught in the Department. 
: W. R. McADAM, N., Principal. 
aug 29—5t 


DUCATION OF YOUNG LADIES. Fall 
Session of the Spainc Ganpen Institute will 


nees, &c. ply to 
GILBERT COMBS, A. M., Principal, | 
Nos. 608 and 611 Marshall street, Philadelphia. 


ITUATION WAN TED.—A Lady who has bad 
experience in Teaching, wishes a situation to 
teach Drawing and Painting, She je qualified? to 
teach various styles of Drawin and Paisting, 244 
other branches, if desired. ‘Address 
Post Office, Cambridge —— 
os ta. 
aug 29—31* 
SHMUN INSTITUT B — Te Ashmus Inatitute 
is a College end Theological inary for 
edacation of coloured men, in Chester county, 
Pennsylvania. The first ession menced 
tember Ist, and will continge eight months. Fer 
articulars address the Rev. JOHN P. CARTER, 
resident of the Institute, post office Oxford, Che- 
ter county, Pennsylvania. dug 1—thT 


SCHOOL—Princeton, New Jersey. 
Rev. James I. Herm, A. M., and Rev. Jamzs 
P. Hucnes, A. M., Principals. 
This Scheol has an admirable location. The 
buildings are large and commodious, with thirteea 
acres of ground attached. No pains are spared . 
render it a safe, comfortable, and heppy home 
boys—while they receive thorough instruction in 
English, Mathematics, Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages, &c. Be 
Sessions commence on the first Wednesday 
in May and November. 
Reſer ences.— The Professors at Princeton ; Joseph 
Henry, LL.D., Smithsonian Institute; Pro J. 
S. Hart; Hon. John Bell, Hon. J. A. Thompson, 
United States Senate; His Excellency, James Bas 
chanan. sep 6—10t 


H D. GREGORY’S CLASSICAL SCHOOL,—The 
„ Classical and English School of H. D. Gree 
gory, A.M., No. 1108 Market street, Philadelphia, 
re-opened on Tuesday, September lest. 0 
_ Terms—$30 per Session of five months. Hours 
from nine o’clock, A. M., to two P.M. Residence 
of the Principal, No. 646 North Twelfth street. 
aug 29—9 


H RIVER MALE AND FEMALE IN. 
STITUTE—At Claverack, York.—Board 
and Tuition $120 per year. Term Septem- 
ber 18th. Gentleman Instructors in Piano, Music, 

Painting, and Modern Languages. Address the 
Rev. ALONZO FLACK, A.M., Principal, 


aug 29—4t 
(i ASSICAL INSTITUTE— Dean street below 
Locust, Philadelphia.—T he duties of the Classi- 


cal Institute were resumed on Monday, Alst ult. 
aug 29—4t* J. W. F AIRES, A. M., Principat. 


PRING GARDEN ACADEMY FOR YOUN 
MAN AND BOYS—North-east corner of Eighi 

and Buttonwood streets, Philadelphia, ie now open 
for the reception of pupils. Professors of the 
highest qualifications employed. Catalogues con- 
taining full particulars, with Testimonials, &c., 
can be had on application. A few pupils will be 
received into the family of the Principal, 

aug 29—6t ##F.DOULEAVY LONG, Principal. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR SALE OR RENT—The 
West Jersey Collegiate School, Mount Holly, 

New Jersey—Established in 1846. The build: 
are ample and commodious; the grounds contain. 
fifteen acres, (or less, if preferred, may be taken ) 
the situation is — and epusually healthful, 
commanding 2 fine prospect; and the communica~ 
tion by railroad with Philadelphia and New York 
easy and frequent. The purchaser or rentor may 
take the School fixtures, or not, ae he pleases. 
Possession can be given in October next, when the 
present term of the School closes. Terms mode- 
rate. Apply onthe premises to SAMUEL MIL- 
LER, or to J. D. REINBOTH, Esq., No. 436 Wal- 
put street, Philadelphia. sug 8—8t 


THE PRE SBYTERIAN 
IS “PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 
NO. 608 (late. 144) Chestnut Street, above Sixth, 
York, by bua „ 11% 
WILLIAM B. MARTIEN 3 €0 

TERMS. 


in advance, or Three 3, payable i: six months. 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become r- 


strictly in advance. 
No subscription received for a less term than one 


Rates of Advertising For 15 tines, fitet er- 
ion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. Fer 


Five copies to one for one year, . $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, . $20.00 
Wich an additional copy to the pern 
who may act as agent. seas id 
Wich an additiagal copy to the ann.. 
Twenty-fine copies to one address, for us 
an additional copy tothe gen. 
ways be dent in‘advance, 
When the amount ‘is — 242 
cured if possi Address, 92 
ay 


_ Two Dollars and Conte Rex ym, if paid 


4 
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commence on Monday, the 7th of September. We 
receive but a limited number of pupile, and there : 
remain but a few seats disengeged. Thorough 
scholarship rather than an ostentatious pretence : 
| is our aim. Yet our course of study émbraces aif 
the branches usually pureved in our best Semi- 
naries. In tha * of Music, Drawing, 1 
Painting, and the Modern Languages, teachers : 
are employed of known ability and skill. j 
— | 
> 
| 
4 
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bar. SUDECriDers, WHO GO BOL give Sxpram 
* notice to the contrary, will be considered es w: : 
be sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued = 
, until all arrearages are palu, opt at the discretion 2 
of the Proprietors. 3 
or less, 
— tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for. advertisements | 
MARBLE WoRKS.— Moon 
& Warernouse, Monumental Marble Works, 
Arch street, west of Eighteenth, Philadelphia.—We 
would respectfully invite the attention of the citi- 
zens of Philadelphia, and strangers, to our large a 
and varied assortment of Monumental Work and 
| 
No. 608 Cheataut Street, Philedelphin 


